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INTRODUCTION. 



Classical studies have long occupied a large share 
of attention in these countries. Whether they are 
indebted for this distinction to their intrinsic excel- 
lence, as a method of mental cultivation ; to their 
relative importance, as the channel through which 
all records of antiquity are made available ; or 
specially to their connexion with Christian divi- 
nity; certain it is that nearly two-thirds of the 
time spent by students in preparing for any of the 
learned professions is expended upon classical pur- 
suits. Nor does the public taste, in this respect, 
seem likely to undergo any material alteration. 
The progress Britain has made in abstract and 
practical science, and in the lighter branches of 
literature, has not greatly, if at all, decreased her 
wish to trace the meanderings of classic streams, 
and to drink deeply of their waters ; and that still 
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the most highly gifted of her sons do not think it 
beneath their ambition to spend their best energies 
in gratifying such a wish, the writings of Arnold, 
Clinton, Peile, Thirlwall, Mitchell, Donaldson, 
abundantly testify. 

Indeed, now that its higher departments have 
been enriched by the introduction of comparative 
grammar, it is not unlikely that polite literature 
in England may become more popular than ever — 
perhaps might be added, and more deservedly. The 
comprehensive views of German philology, great 
and scientific in themselves, harmonizing with the 
English taste for Asiatic literature (from which 
they derived their origin), and intimately connected 
with our commercial position, missionary enter- 
prise, and eastern empire, must ultimately com- 
mand attention. As yet, indeed, they are too 
&nciful to please the taste, and too inaccurate to 
propitiate the favour, of men accustomed to the 
unsparing strictness of Porson's criticism. But 
they are right in the main, and when filtered down 
by the sterling good sense, accuracy, and modera- 
tion characteristic of the English mind, there is 
little doubt that they will find their way into the 
minor branches of classical reading, and, by im" 
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proving^ preserve it as the staple of our education. 
To strip comparative grammar of its extravagant 
pretensions, correct its wild vagaries, temper its 
enthusiastic haste, and introduce it in a healthy 
and improving condition into these countries, pre- 
sents a tempting field of labour. In cultivating it 
many a scholar will earn a reputation, and will 
merit what he has earned. Few will more advance 
the interests of learning than they who shall blend 
together the separate advantages of the old and the 
new philology ; teach the former gradually to extend 
its range, and invigorate its cautious principles, by 
infusing into them a spirit of bolder enterprise ; 
and subject the grand conceptions and wide-ranging 
inductions of the German, to the close scrutiny 
and precise reasoning of the English school. And 
few will deserve better of their country than they 
who shall succeed in converting the tedious initia- 
tion of a youth into the mysteries of Greek and 
Latin, from a rote system to a reasoning ; who 
will make the learning of a dead language not 
merely an exertion of memory, but of judgment 
also, discrimination and taste, — exercise the form- 
ing mind in observing, comparing, and inferring, as 
well as in learning by heart, — teach it to seek rea- 
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8ons as well as rules, — grounds as well as autho- 
rities ; and give the young man, when his school 
and college days are past, not merely facility in 
translating a Greek author, though this is useful, 
but an insight also into the nature and capabilities 
of language, and a knowledge of the data whereby 
its different branches are traced and distinguished, 
compared and classified ; — ^give him not merely an 
acquaintance with bare historical details, though 
this too is valuable, but a philosophic view of the 
elements which guide the historian ; his grounds 
for determining the successive changes of a popu- 
lation — movements of a tribe — and relative affini- 
ties of the different branches of the human family. 
To the importance of these considerations, and 
of blending them with the routine of education, 
England is beginning to awaken. As for Ireland, 
she has never been foremost in this department of 
knowledge : though attached to classics, and cul- 
tivating its lower walks with even more avidity 
than England, she has produced few eminent wri- 
ters, and has never attempted to form a school of 
her own. The paucity of readers at home, and 
the difficulty of procuring an introduction abroad, 
seem to have deterred her youth from aiming at 
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superiority in a department, the higher branches of 
which require a peculiarly large amount of pre- 
paratory toil. Yet Irishmen seem not devoid of 
classical taste. The numerous editions of school 
and college books which have issued from her Press 
are in general excellent, and highly creditable; 
while in the few original treatises which have been 
produced it is gratifying to observe a greater spirit 
of scientific generalization, a striving after some- 
thing more comprehensive and essentially valuable, 
than the prevailing schools of England or the 
Continent afforded. 

The subject of the following treatise — the ver- 
sification of the choruses — is one which has always 
enjoyed high favour in Porson's School. Mr, 
O'Brien's object is to treat it in a more scientific 
manner than has hitherto been done, by resolving 
the metrical structure into the rhythmical; to 
analyze the laws which determine the proper suc- 
cession of metres or feet, by a reference to the more 
intimate and essential principles of musical har- 
mony ; to regulate the scansion of each line by 
paying regard to the nature of the music to which 
the words were adapted. 

On his system the usual mode of proceeding is, 

b 
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in some measure, to be reversed. Attention must 
be paid, in the first instance, to rhythm, not to 
metre ; the general character of the music must be 
ascertained previous to the discussion of its com- 
ponent individual bars. His plan is not to take 
each line separately, and divide it into feet, without 
reference to the verses with which it stands in im- 
mediate connexion ; but he first glances over the 
whole chorus, and satisfies himself of the rhythm, 
or measure, of the music to which it was in- 
tended to be sung. He next sets aside the proper 
clausula or cadence — cuts off from the end those 
syllables requisite for giving the air or period a 
suitable close. Then^ measuring backwards, he 
divides the whole song into isochronous bars or 
metres, according to the rhythm. In effecting this 
he is met by sundry difficulties, arising from appa- 
rent or real anomalies in the text. These he sur- 
mounts with uncommon ingenuity ; the first, by 
showing that the poet availed himself of certain mu- 
sical artifices — pauses or rests, anacrusis, anaclasis, 
epiploce ; the second, by recalling the original text, 
which he generally finds has been corrupted by a 
depraved system of scansion : he ventures, indeed, 
in some few instances, on a conjectural emendation. 
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Such is a brief outline of this interesting system, 
quaintly, and not incorrectly, designated by its 
author, the ancient rhythmical art reco- 
vered. His subject is elegant and entertaining ; 
his general view simple, natural, and obviously 
correct ; and, while he avails himself of the labours 
of his predecessors, his principles are sufficiently 
new to constitute his work an original production. 

As this mode of treating a chorus is unusual, it 
may be acceptable to the younger student to have 
some of its leading points thrown into greater pro- 
minence by a somewhat fuller and more detailed 
exposition. Evidently our first object must be to 
ascertain the rhythm : for this we may pursue 
either of two methods, or use both combined. We 
may infer it roughly from inspection of the whole 
chorus, or else we may determine it precisely by 
examination of the clausula. Mr. O'Brien, there- 
fore, commences by explaining the nature of 
rhythm, showing it to depend upon two indepen- 
dent elements. 1. The time of the music — the 
quickness or slowness of the air ; and 2, the inter- 
val between its intonations^ — the relative positions 
of the ictuses, accents, or beats of the melody, — 
laying it down as an axiom that this accent always 
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falls on the FiRsr time (or short note) of each bar; 
being continued, though less distinctly heard, at 
equal distances throughout. 

The next principle he establishes is the neces- 
sary connexion between rhythm and clausula. This 
may be regarded as the key-Btone of the whole sys- 
tem, since from their mutual dependance the one 
may always be determined when the other is 
known. He deduces the form of the clausula from 
combining the two following considerations : 

1. It must be of the same rhythm with the rest 
of the air, and consequently subject to the same 
laws. It were preposterous to suppose that the 
music of a song should change within a few notes 
of its termination. 

2. It must terminate in a long syllable. This 
he infers from the nature of the case, and from the 
authority of Quinctilian, Cicero, Rousseau, and 
other musical writers. 

Guided by these principles, he next resolves 
into three, the various species of rhythm to be met 
with in the choruses, and determines the clausula 
proper to each. They may be exhibited in the 
following scheme; the prime ictus being repre- 
sented by the accent, the minor ictuations by points, 
and the figures prefixed denominating the time. 
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i |vyv^v/v-'|v/vv/v/| 
Clausula — spondee, or anapsest. 

4 |vv/v/\yvvy|v/vvv/vv| 
Gl. — ^bacchius, cretic, or fourth pieon. 

CL — spondee, aniq^sBst, diiambus, or choriambus. 

It is obvious, from the rules for determining the 
clausula, that a single long syllable may be clau- 
sula in any rhythm. In this case, as also when 
the clausula is a spondee or anapaest, we must col- 
lect the rhythm from the general character of the 
chorus. It is also evident that no metre con- 
cluding with a short syllable can ever be clau- 
sula; hence the pyrrhic foot, the trochee, ditrochee, 
antispast, first, second, and third paeon, and fourth 
epitrite, are excluded from that office. 

In a piece of music the commencement of the 
regular ictuation is sometimes preceded by a note 
or two struck, as if at random, to prepare the ear 
for the measured flow of the tune. This prepara- 
tory beat is called anacrusis. It may occur either 
at the commencement of a song or at the com- 
mencement of a period. Between these two spe- 
cies Mr. O'Brien draws the essential distinction 
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that the former is not included in the rhythmical 
measurement, and consequently may be neglected 
in scansion ; M^hile the latter is included in the 
rhythm, and must be regarded in dividing theUnes 
into feet. The spaces between the two periods, if 
any intervene, are supplied by rests, or musical 
pauses. Of these the minim-rest (often written f^) 
is equivalent to Jour times, the crotchet-rest (r) to 
twOj and the quaver-rest (•]) to one. The judi- 
cious management of these rests adds greatly to 
the effect of a piece of music. Justly, therefore, 
does Mr. O'Brien introduce the consideration of 
them, in developing the principles of the ancient 
rhythmical art, and deserves credit for occasionally 
pointing out their use in the varied and expressive 
music of the choral songs. 

But the distinctive peculiarity of his system, as 
to its details, is the extensive application he makes 
of EPIPLOCE or ANACLASis. This may be defined, 
the slurring of a long note, so as to divide it into 
two short ones, and transfer one of its times to the 
preceding or succeeding metre, as the rhythm may 
require. The meaning of this will be better un- 
derstood by an example. If we attempt to resolve 
into isochronous bars the common Sapphic stanza. 
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** Jam satis terris nivis atque dirs 
Grandinis misit Pater, &c. &c.*' 

— V/— -^ mm S/ \y — v__ 

— V — — -^v\y— v/— — &C. 

we immediately find that each line terminates with a 
footof/ive times, while the following line commences 
with one of seveUj the intermediate foot possessing 
six. The explanation of this by anaclasis would be 
that, when set to music, the last foot of each line 
and the first of the ensuing are slurred into each 
other (\ \j — w|~ v/ — I ), the deficient foot bor- 
rowing one time from the initial long syllable of 
its successor. By this means each bar is made 
equivalent to six times, and the prime law of metre, 
isochronism^ is preserved. 

Brief explanations of abstract principles are ne- 
cessarily obscure, and scarcely become significant 
until applied to several examples. These, which 
it were impracticable to furnish in an Introduction, 
the attentive student will find abundantly supplied 
in the following pages. It appears, indeed, from the 
index, that almost every chorus in the whole re- 
mains of Greek tragedy is brought under review, 
and most of them are fully and ingeniously dis- 
cussed. The grounds on which Mr. O'Brien con- 
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ducts this examination will, it is hoped, be rendered 
more familiar by the foregoing definitions, and his 
reasoning and conclusions be more fully appre- 
ciated. Any preliminary notice of them would 
have been superfluous, had God spared the author's 
life to superintend the publication of his memoir, 
or even to complete its arrangement. But the 
first sheet of the manuscript had scarcely gone to 
Press, when it pleased the Divine Wisdom to mar 
its progress, to cut short the author's hopes, and 
frustrate the expectations of his friends. He has 
left behind him, however, the materials of no short- 
lived monument. Let us not withdraw our hands 
from raising it to his memory ; nor close our ears 
against the admonitory whisper of the inscription, 
ET EGO MORiAR. A heathen poet would add, 
" Mors ultima linea rerum." We may point to the 
memorial of our friend to prove, even in reference 
to this life, that the gloomy reflection is untrue. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE DIFFERENT SORTS OF RHYTHM, AND THE 
MEANS OF DISTINGUISHING THEM — OF PROPER 

CADENCES AND ACCENTS OF THE INDIFFERENT 

SYLLABLE. 

It is generally allowed that music is natural to 
mankind, although there may be found some 
individuals who have little perception of it, and 
although it has been sometimes rendered unna- 
tural by fantastic innovations in ancient as well 
as in modern times. There is scarcely one to be 
found who does not profess himself pleased with it, 
though at the same time he will acknowledge his 
deficiencies. In fact, every one of our Acuities re- 
quires to be called forth by exercise, and they are 
all, even reason itself, capable of abuse. Music 
must therefore have been nearly the same in all 

B 
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ages and nations. There are some Irish and Scotch 
airs, probably, of great antiquity, and they have 
no other measures or rhythms but those in use at 
present. The same may be said of Russian, 
Turkish, Tyrolese, and modern airs of all nations. 
Hence we may reasonably conclude that the rhythm 
of ancient music was not so barbarous, as the 
scansion of the Odes of Horace, and of the dramatic 
choruses, by ancient and modem grammarians and 
critics would make it ; or the pretended interpre- 
tation of the <rr\fiua of two ancient hymns (found 
in a manuscript copy of Aratus) by M. Burette, 
who has given music from them, totally destitute 
of melody as well as of rhythm. " Un air Chinois 
du pere du Halde; un air Persan du Chevalier 
Chardin : deux chansons des sauvages de TAme- 
rique, — on trouvera dans tous ces mor(}eaux une 
conformite a notre musique qui pourra peut etre 
rendre suspect, la fidelite, on Tintelligence de ceux 
qui ont transmit ces aires Grecques." — Rousseau 
EncycL Art. Musique^ p. 902. " The most arti- 
ficial melodies of modern times are perfectly conge- 
nial to the national airs of the countries in Europe. 
It is surely absurd to suppose, that while the in- 
habitants of the mountains and of the plains had 
melodies dictated by Nature herself, that the more 
refined inh^ibitants of the cities could listen to such 
barbarous jargon as the hymns to Apollo and Ne- 
mesis are supposed to consist of." — Hogarth's 
Hist. ofMusic^ vol. i. p. 31. 

The measures or rhythms, now in common use, 
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are all reducible to three sorts, designated by the 
marks |, f , f , the fractions of the semibreve, 
which indicate the number of quavers or times con- 
tained in each bar or metre. The denominator 8 
stands for a quaver, time, or short note ; and the 
denominator 4, for a note of double the length of 
the short one, a crotchet, or long note. Hence 
in a bar of the measure f , there are two long notes 
or four short ones. A bar of the measure § contains 
six short notes ; and of the measure f , three long 
notes or six short ones. These two latter sorts, 
although a bar in each consists of the same number 
of times, are essentially different. The distinction 
arises from the ictuses or accents. In the measure f 
there are but two principal accents in a metre or 
bar, viz. on the first and fourth of its six short notes, 

\\j\j\jC\j\j\, and the notes are connected by 
triplets ; but in the measure f , there are three ac- 
cents, on the first, third, and fifth, | v^ w w v/ v> \/ |, 
and the short notes are connected by pairs. In 
order to generalize these measures so as to em- 
brace the others used by the modems, we have 
only to consider the short note, the length of 
which is arbitrary, as variable; while the long 
note is always to occupy a double time. Thus by 
doubling the time of the short note, the measure 
f is changed to the common measure, which will 
then have eight of the original short notes in a bar. 
Thus also the measure f is changed to |, contain- 
ing in each bar twelve of the original short notes. 
On the contrary, by halving the times of that 
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measure we get the rhythm f . The Ancients seem 
to have all tliese varieties ; for the variation of the 
fundamental short note is noticed even by the 
grammarians, although they were, without any 
doubt, ignorant of music and rhythm, who called 
it aya)'y fi ; and the musical writers designated the 
different rhythms by fractions much more general 
than ours. Aristotle distinguishes them by the 
ratios of the parts of the foot adapted for each 
species of rhythm, which method, as it excludes 
the idea of any particular length for the short or 
fundamental note, includes all the sorts of our mo- 
dern rhythms. 

The Greek and Roman poetry supply metres 
proper for those sorts. The spondee, anapaest, 
and dactyl belong to the rhythm f , or the duple 
measure. Diiambuses, ditrochees, and antispasts 
are suited to that species of the triple measure 
called f , while the molossus, ionics, a majore, and 
a minore, and choriambus, belong to the other sort 
of triple measure called | or f . The choriambus 
is suited to both species, because the times may be 
connected by triplets, | - v^ J - |, or by pairs, 
I _ vy vy ^ |, But these metres were not confined to 
their proper spheres. Those proper to each sort 
were pressed into the service of the other, whereby 
a variety and new beauty were given to the music, 
as shall be shown hereafter. 

The Moderns designate these rhythms by the 
fractions above stated, placed at the head of the 
melody. It is not improbable that the ancient 
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musicians did the like, since they certainly had 
the like fractions for that purpose. Indeed these 
distinctions are more convenient than necessary, 
for the mere inspection of the last verse of the me- 
lody, and its clausula, or cadence, is generally suffi- 
cient for the purpose. The spondee and anapaest 
conclude the duple measure | or |. The spondee, 
anapaest, diiambus, and choriambus, the measure 
I or f . These clausula^ distinguish this rhythm 
from the other sort of triple rhythm, which latter 
finishes each strain with a bacchius or cretic, or by 
either, having its first long syllable resolved. The 
second long syllable cannot be resolved. The 
single long note or syllable forms a cadence com- 
mon to all rhythms. Hence if the final cadence 
be a single syllable, it will determine nothing con- 
cerning the rhythm, and we must have recourse to 
the examination of other clausulae. No ditrochee 
or antispast can ever conclude a strain, although a 
ditrochee heptasemus, or second epetrite, may, but 
imperfectly. The reason of this shall be shown 
hereafter. These are the cadences belonging to 
those sorts of rhythm in modern songs or airs, 
and we shall find the like in ancient songs ; a very 
sufficient proof of the identity of ancient and mo- 
dern music, if indeed any proof were necessary. 
These clausulas are not commutable in the dif- 
ferent rhythms, nor can that of one sort ever be 
found in another. Thus if it be ascertained that 
the rhythm is that for which a cretic or bacchius is 
the proper clausula, and if some verse be scanned 

B 2 
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SO as to close with a spondee or anapaest, we can 
certainly conclude that the scansion is erroneous, 
or the verse corrupted. 

There is another sort of rhythm, consisting of 
five times, or rather of five short notes or five long 
notes in each bar. Plutarch, de Mus. says, from 
Glaucus of- Rhegium, that this rhythm was un- 
known to Archilochus, Orpheus, and Terpander, 
and that it had been first introduced into music by 
Thaletas the Cretan. There are a few snatches of 
it to be found in the dramatic choruses, though 
these instances are not at all so numerous as mo- 
dem metrical writers, ignorant of music andrhythm, 
would lead us to imagine. The rhythm has also 
been attempted by the Moderns. Rousseau gives 
a specimen of an air (Planche B. fig. 10) which is 
not without beauty, composed by the Sieur Adol- 
phati, and performed by a full orchestra at Genoa, 
which was received with applause; and there is 
the Gypsey Glee, composed by Reeve, " which is 
highly characteristic of mirth and revelry." — Wil- 
son's Dictionary/ of Music, Art. Time. 

We are told by modern metrical writers, of a 
species of rhythm called dochmiac, having eight 
times in each bar, and in which the metres consist 
of an antispast, or its substitute the ditrochee, and 
a long syllable. A learned German, Seidler, has 
written a book upon this rhythm ; and Hermann 
styles it, " nobilissimum genus metri." Yet there 
is good reason to doubt the existence of any such ; 
— ^good reason to think, that dochmiuses belong 
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to the triple rhythm : — that a regular doehmius 
j v/ _ - v/ 1 - is an antispastic monometer hypercata- 
lectic, having a pause of four times intervening 
between it, and the next regular doehmius ; and 
that, though they are not regular, the pause is 
determinable in quantity in all eases : — that doch- 
miuses constitute the elegy of tragedy, being 
always numerous where the Opeojuifva /ilXij are 
found, and no where else systematically, as in 
S. C. T. 78, iEschyl. Suppl. 117, Hippol. 364, 
Orestes, 140, 388, &c., being well suited to it, as 
proceeding, in a manner, singultim : that there is 
not a dimeter to be found (such indeed are not 
numerous), which does not arise from errors of the 
text caused by mistake of transcribers, but chiefly 
from pretended corrections by scholiasts and cri- 
tics who knew not what they were about ; although 
nothing is more common in modern music than 
the rhythm of eight times in a bar, so common 
that it is called common time or measure. 

No doubt there were men like Triclinius and 
Brunck, before the existence of the former. Of 
him Heath says, ** Sine ulla haesitatione, discin- 
debat, addendo et delendo, ad libitum. Bene 
autem se habet, quod ipse hujus ausi reum se 
prodit ; aliter, omnes hasce inno vationes, ac si vete- 
rum codicum auctoritate munitae essent, pro certis 
et indubitatis proculdubio haberemus." Monck, 
our best English metrical critic, says of Brunck, 
** Homo vel se judice, metri imperitissimus quo 
tamen nemo unquam, in versibus, propter metrum. 
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concidendis audacius egit." Bninck's successors 
have not been idle in such operations. Like 
Triclinius, fancying their own metrical theories to 
be " velut fixas ratasque," they have evinced a 
greater audacity than even Brunck. 

My reasons for being sceptical on this point are 
the following : In the first place, this new rhythm 
is superfluous, being contained in the dactylic and 
anapaestic rhythm, as already shown (a). 2. These 
dochmiuses are always found interspersed with 
other verses, such as pure iambics, glyconics, &c., 
avowedly in the triple rhythm, never with dac- 
tylic and spondaic, with which they are more con- 
genial. 3. Because antispasts, though not ab- 
solutely incompatible with that rhythm, are, of 
all others, the least suited to a general use in it. 
4. Because we never find those pretended dimeters 
furnished with any cadence or clausula to perfect 
the verse, as in modern verses in that rhythm, 
which always close with a spondee, anapaest, or 
choriambus. The latter is the clausula in most of 
our slow marches. 5. Because other clausulae, 
proper to the two sorts of triple rhythm, are found 
to close the antispast in dochmiac systems, as well 
as the single syllable which is the most common 
clausula. 6. Because no one has ever pretended 
to find a trimeter in this rhythm, although in 
other rhythms, even nonometers can be exhibited, 
as we shall show further on. 7. Because this 
rhythm is never found in lyric poetry, and why 

(a) Page 3, line 26. 
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not in the lyric as well as the choral, when the 
subjects are of that serious nature, frequently, 
which would admit this " most noble kind of 
metre"? 8. Because the verse, metre, or doch- 
mius, frequently dwindles to a catalectic antispast, 
viz. a bacchius, or cretic (as in Hecub. 633, Pro- 
meth. 115, Eumen. 788, &c.), absurdly supposed 
to belong to the rhythm, styled, in general, paeonic, 
by metrical writers. And lastly, because after all 
the forgeries and corruptions by Ancients and Mo- 
dems the number of those pretended dimeters is 
small, in comparison with the vast number, obvi- 
ously csesural, and they are all capable of easy 
emendation. 

Tartini says (Bumey, H. M. 1. 82), concerning 
music of five times in a bar, i. e. the cretic or 
paeonic, that ** music in that rhythm had been 
composed, but that no musician could be yet found 
who could execute it." This is undoubtedly true, 
except in short or familiar snatches, because the 
principal accents are too remote for the memory, 
and isochronism cannot be preserved by sub- 
dividing the times by any intermediate percussions 
or ictuses. What shall then be said of music 
having seven times in a bar ? It is indeed possible 
that some persons may be found fantastical enough 
to compose, if not music, at least verses in that 
rhythm. But then, whole verses, the whole song 
must be composed of them. It is not possible to 
believe, that the dramatic and lyric poets should 
have composed, or the Athenian audience would 
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have listened to, such metres jumbled in the same 
song, nay, in the same verse, with others of a 
rhythm totally different. We shall endeavour to 
free them from the imputation of such barbarism. 

Concerning the indifferent syllable, Hermann's 
theory is the following : " Inveniuntur ancipites 
syllabae, quae breves sunt cum longae esse debent, 
vel longae cum breves esse debent. Id autem nemo 
non videt, sic tantum fieri posse, si qui sunt in nu- 
meris loci, in quibus pra vitas mensurse nil aut pa- 
rum offensionis habet. Hujusmodi loci sunt duo. 
Unus locus est in anacrusi ex una brevi syllaba ; 
alter est in fine ordinis, ubi quoniam nil sequitur, 
quod terminum ponat certum, ac potius pausa 
qusedam succedit, pariter delitescit mensurse pra- 
vitas. Unde vel brevis syllaba longae locum te- 
nere potest, vel longa pro brevi esse." — EL Doc. M. 
p. 38. This is as much as to say, that Mozart 
took it into his head to set down a crotchet where 
there should be a quaver, and then slily discovered 
a place to put it, so that subsequent performers 
could not perceive that they " marred all time," 
could not detect the pravitas mensurcB ; a thing 
absolutely impossible. 

With respect to the anacrusis, the indifference is 
nearly absolute. The composer may introduce a 
short or long note, or two short ones, or may even 
omit it altogether, because it does not enter into 
the measure. And as it ought not to be either long 
or short, Hermann's words are inapplicable to it. 
This relates to the first anacrusis only; all the 
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others enter into the measure, and are therefore 
subject to rhythmical laws. Indeed these inter- 
mediate anacrusises do not form an essential part 
of the melody, and serve only to fill up the pause, 
or are " notes of passage," forming a link, or con- 
nexion, between two members or verses. If there 
be no pause but that filled up by this anacrusis, 
which often happens, a short anacrusis could not 
be lengthened, without destroying the rhythm. 
Ignorance of the nature of anacrusis made Her- 
mann fall into another mistake. He makes the 
diflference between iambic and trochaic verses to 
consist in the one having anacrusis, the other not. 
But the anacrusis cannot form any essential diffe- 
rence, since it may be suppressed without sensibly 
affecting, the melody or rhythm. Our English 
grammarians have fallen into the like mistake con- 
cerning what they call iambic and trochaic verses. 
The men of art, Horace, Pope, &c., never omit the 
anacrusis, or the regular number of syllables. Not 
so the musical poets, Alcaeus and Sappho. They 
give specimens of the long anacrusis, the short, 
and they entirely omit it, a remarkable variety in 
such scanty remains. 

There is a like variety in the tragic choruses. 
Milton seldom omits the anacrusis in his Epic verse, 
but frequently does so in his shorter poems. Thus 
in Comus 980 : 

** There I seek the liquid air. 
All amidst the gardens fair 
Of Hesp'rus and his daughters three, 
That sing around the golden tree.*' 
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The two first verses are destitute of anacrusis, not 
so the third and fourth. 

But the final syllable is not at all indifferent in 
this degree. That most important note, which 
satisfies the mind that the strain is ended, is natu- 
rally a long one, otherwise it would not present 
the necessary idea of completion and repose. This 
is the reason justly given by Aristides Quineti- 
lianus, c. 56, for the preference of the final long 
syllable, viz. dia to rag ficucpag elg avanavtriv 
evTrpeirlg. Aristotle calls a verse with a final short 
syllable, mutilated : ri yap ^pax^lo. Sio to arcX^c 
uvai iroiei ttjv TeXevTrjv fcoAojSov. — RhetCT. iii. 8. 
" Trochaeus vitiosus in oratione si ponatur ex- 
tremus." — Cicero. Orat. " Clausula e longis fir- 
missima est sed cludunt etiam breves. Habetur 
indifferens ultima syllaba, quasi nil referat an 
brevis an longa sit. Verum, nescio quo modo, se- 
debit hoc, illud subsistet. Aures consulens meos, 
intelligo multum referre, verene longa sit quas 
cludit an pro longa." — Quinctil. Inst. Orat. 9. 4. 
93. ^' Longa syllaba, quia stabilior est, omnino 
ad concludendum versum aptior est judicata. Ita* 
que et v paragogicum, addi in melioribus libris 
videmus, et ipsi poetae anteposuerunt productas 
syllabas ; Hvai pro ejnineVf aiei pro aiev dicere pre- 
ieTentes."-- Herman. El. D.M. 350. But neces- 
sity, or convenience when there was an appropriate 
word, for which it was not easy to find a substitute 
{invita recedant)^ and perhaps in a few cases the 
expression, made poets admit this slight blemish of 
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" stopping short, instead of being seated." But it 
is absolutely necessary that an ictus should come 
down upon the note, and that it should be preceded 
by the preparatory notes, proper to the clausula. 
In this case the cadence cannot be called absolutely 
imperfect, but only semiperfect. There is not, 
therefore, the pravitas mensurcB of Hermann, be- 
cause the time due to the long note may be filled 
up by the adequate pause, or Ktvhg xpovog. 

The importance of the final note may be judged 
of from its connexion with the clausula or cadence, 
of which it forms the principal part. Rousseau's 
account of the cadence is the following : " That 
which is called a fall cadence (acte de cadence) re- 
sults always fi*om two fundamental sounds, one of 
which announces the cadence, and the other ends 
it." — Encyclop. p. 518. Quintilian, 9, 4, says that a 
cadence may consist of three notes, two prepara- 
tory and one final. This agrees with Rousseau, 
for the first fundamental note of Rousseau may be 
resolved. It is the custom to shake and adorn those 
preparatory notes, and it was sometimes allowed to 
play them ad libitum^ that is to lengthen them out 
so as to add an additional bar to the music, in order 
to increase the importance of the final note by put- 
ting it farther off. But the refined skill of the 
modern Italians does not allow this license. But 
the final note cannot be either changed, orna- 
mented, or resolved. Then, if the cadence be 
rhythmical, and properly pitched, the hearer is 
somehow satisfied that the strain is ended, and ex- 
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pects no more to follow. Even the orators were 
studious of cadences. " Clausulas (says Cicero) 
diligentius servandas arbitror, quod in his maxime 
perfectio,atque absolutio indicatur." — De Orat. 1. 3. 
7) yXatjivpa (rvvdeaig twv irepi6du)v rag reXevrag 
ivpvdixovg sivai (iovXerai kol fiefiriKvlag wg anb 
araOfjLrig, — Dion. Hal. deComp, s. 23. In fact every 
sort of rhythm has a oraO/ii? of its own, and the rea- 
son of this is, that other notes are concerned be- 
sides the final, and they must, of course, change 
with the rhythm. 

With respect to the ictuses, percussions, or ac- 
cents, by which time is measured, there is a pre- 
dominant one upon the first note of every metre or 
bar. This note demands, if not a louder sound, a 
greater degree of attention than any other ; with- 
out this there could be no rhythm. There is no 
rhythm in the ticks of a clock unless they are col- 
lected into groups of two, three, four, &c., and the 
only method of distinguishing each group from that 
which precedes it, which constitutes rhythm, is to 
mark its first note by some motion, emphasis, or at 
least superior attention, which would help to re- 
cord it in the memory. But besides these prin- 
cipal accents, the times are subdivided by other 
subordinate ones, attention to which is not only 
useful for the keeping of exact time, but in some 
cases necessary, for it is by them some sorts of 
rhythm are distinguished from each other. " The 
subdivisions of the measure," says a modem musi- 
cal writer, ^^ give occasion to an inferior sort of 
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accent at the beginning of each group, to mark 
distinctly the times, and sometimes even the half 
times. These inferior accents do not by any 
means destroy that great and predominant accent 
which belongs to the note that begins the bar." — 
Brewster's Encyclop., Art. Music, p. 102. The 
most general rule is, to place an accent on every 
crotchet or long note, or upon the first of every 
group into which it is resolved. Thus in the 
duple measure there is a principal ictus on the first 
note of the spondee, and a secondary one upon the 
second note ; the great ictus on the first long note 
of the dactyl, and the subordinate on the first note 
of the pyrrhic ; while in anapaestic verses, the pre- 
dominant accent is on the first short note, and the 
minor ictus on the long one. In trochaic measure 
the principal ictuses are on the long notes, and in 
iambic on the short ones I But in the other sort 
of triple rhythm, the ictuses are upon each long 
note, and the first of each pair of short notes of the 
metres proper to this rhythm, the molossus, the 
two ionics, and the choriambus. 

These are the rules laid down by musicians for 
beating time ; and learners are initiated into them 
next after the gamut : ** There are four beats in a 
bar of common time, two in one of the measure f , 
three in a bar of the measure |, two in a bar of f ," 

&c Nathan's Essay on Music, p. 139. Indeed any 

one may be convinced of this who has seen the con- 
ductor keep time for a numerous band; every wave 
or jerk of his hand, armed with a roll of paper, is an 
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ictus or accent : or who has heard the 1, 2, 3, — 
1, 2, 3, of a learner counting time, when practising 
his lesson on a musical instrument : or, who has seen 
soldiers marching ; every tread of the foot is an ictus. 

If in anapaestic measure the predominant accent 
were to fall on the long note, that measure would 
be changed to dactylic, the two first short syllables 
becoming anacrusis. Also, if an iambic verse were 
similarly treated, it would be no longer iambic but 
trochaic, with anacrusis, because the accented note 
naturally and essentially begins the bar. 

We have said that an ictus should come down 
on the final note. This may be proved from the 
process of beating time : the beat falls on the ac- 
cented notes, and the hand or foot is elevated on 
the weak ones. But while the foot is elevated 
there can be no rest, no stop. So, if a soldier 
marching were ordered to halt he would not stop 
with one foot elevated. The halting of a soldier is 
not unlike a cadence ; when ordered to halt he 
puts one foot on the ground ; this is the preparatory 
note; he then brings the other up to it, which 
completes the cadence or stop. 

From the rhythmical ictus being regulated by 
immutable laws, we can perceive how erroneous the 
notions of modern critics (among whom Bentley) 
were, who imagined that the ^rsis and thesis of 
the grammarians had any relation to the elevation 
or depression of the foot in beating time ; and that 
the Greek accents, grave, acute, and circumflex, 
had any reference to the ictus rhythmicus, by 
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which time is measured and rhythms distinguished, 
and which is denominated accent by the Moderns. 
The accents upon the same words are different in 
different rhythms, and even in the same rhythm ; 
thus the accents on TroXvTrova Si TroXiJTrova iraOea, 
(Orest. 1514) would be 

§ TToAuTTOva Se iroXiirova waOea 
f iroXvirova Si noXvirova iradia 
I TToXvirova Si iroXvirova iraOia. 

The accents on the syllables in the two latter 
rhythms seem to be the same, yet there is an es- 
sential difference. In the former there are but two 
principal accents, falling on the first and seventh 
syllables, while in the latter there are three prin- 
cipal, falling on the first, fifth, and ninth. We 
learn from Cicero (Orat. c. 17), that the recitative 
of oratory, which he calls " cantus obscurior," was 
modulated to three tones, acute, grave, and in- 
flexed, and no more (tres omnino soni). There 
can be little doubt that the Greek accents, as also 
the arsis and thesis, related to nothing else than 
the tones in fashion at the time and place of the 
first invention. But the time of the invention of 
the accents is brought down by some (Montfau^on 
Palaeog.) as low as the seventh century ; and those 
who are sticklers for a higher antiquity can pre- 
tend to trace them only to a Byzantine or Alex- 
andrine grammarian — a mere provincialist. No 
marks of any sort, even of aspirates, were used in 
the time of Aristotle, as appears from Elench. 1, 3, 
and 2, 3, where he mentions a sophism founded on 

c 2 
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the ambiguity of the written opog and 8pog. The 
recitative of speaking, a sort of tune, Trpotrtj^ia, 
accentus^ is naturally different in different coun- 
tries, and there can be no law to regulate it but 
that of fashion. Priscian's notions of arsis and 
thesis agree with the above. — Putch, 1232. It 
is probable that ictus or percussion, which we call 
accent, a very improper name, was indifferent to 
the Ancients, who used long and short syllables, as 
it is to the Modems, when the rhythm of the music 
is not accommodated to the rhythm of the verse or 
words to which it is sung, as for instance in the 
chaunting of the psalms by a choir. 

Combining together the law of the rhythmical 
accents with that which requires an ictus on the 
final syllable of a complete verse, we can see the 
reason of the law which restricts particular clau- 
sulae or cadences to particular rhythms. Thus, in 
the rhythm f , the first and fourth of its six short 
notes only are accented ; therefore these only should 
conclude a verse. But it is further required, in 
order to make the cadence absolutely perfect, that 
this final note should be long. Therefore, in the 
first case, the verse should close with an hyper- 
catalectic long syllable, and the preceding bar must 
supply the preparatory note or notes. In the se- 
cond case, the final long note is preceded by three 
short ones, or a foot equivalent to them, which in 
this case constitute the preparatory notes. There- 
fore the cadence must be either a bacchius, cretic, 
or fourth pseon, and no other. The reader will 
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easily apply these principles to the discovery of 
the proper clausulae in the duple rhythm. In the 
rhythm f there is an accent on each of the three 
long notes which compose a bar ; therefore any of 
these may conclude the cadence. If the first, the 
perfect clausula will be the single long syllable, 
the imperfect a short one. If the second, the per- 
fect clausula will be an anapaest or spondee, the 
imperfect a tribrach or trochee. If the third, the 
perfect clausula must be either an ionic a minore, 
choriambus, or diiambus. The dactyl, ionic a ma- 
jore, ditrochee, and antispast, cannot finish, and 
are excluded from the office of being clausulae frgm 
all rhythms. 

Let us illustrate these matters by the examina- 
tion of some of our English verses. Our heroic 
measure is evidently of the same sort as the verses 
above from Comus, and neither sort is iambic, as 
our grammarians have taught. Let us take any 
regular verse : 

" Thy forest, Windsor, and thy green retreats, 
At once the Monarch's and the Muses' seats. '* 

The accents are on the syllables of the even places, 
and the first falls on the second syllable. There- 
fore this syllable begins the first bar, and the first 
syllable thus excluded, becomes anacrusis. Is the 
verse then trochaic ? By no means, for if you beat 
time on every syllable, you will find the beats se- 
parated by equal intervals, whereas if the verse 
were trochaic, one interval should be double the 
other. The verse was thought iambic, because the 
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anacrusis was considered to belong to the first bar, 
and because every accented syllable was considered 
a long one. But this latter is another mistake, for 
if the stress be laid on the consonant, the syllable 
cannot possibly be lengthened, — is essentially short. 
If it be not, the syllable may be either long or 
short. Thus hat cannot be made long, but hate 
can be long or short. The verses above, therefore, 
are scanned thus, as dimeters hypercatalectic, 

- 1 



in the duple rhythm f , in which the first and third 
of 'the four short notes which compose a bar are 
accented. If the final syllable, the clausula, is 
long, a pause of one time divides the verses ; if 
short, of two. Those poets who have a good ear 
for rhythm, seldom fail to end the verse with a 
syllable which can be lengthened. In the fifth 
canto (and indeed in every other) of the " Rape of 
the Lock," consisting of 150 lines, there are no 
more than four or five pairs of verses which have 
lines ending short, and some of these were made so 
for the sake of expression, as, 

*' Fans clap, silks rustle, and tough whalebones crack." 

For the pyrrhic, which is the foot of those metres, 
a sort of trochee and iambus is often put. One syl- 
lable may be lengthened by detracting time from 
the other. Thus in the verse above, " and thy," 
may be pronounced as an iambus, and " green re" 
as a trochee. Each of these times would be what 
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ancient ^ammarians call a '\p6voQ aXoyog, and 
such are frequent in this rhythm in our music. 

Sometimes a sort of dactyl is made to take the 
place of the leading pyrrhic of the first bar : 
" Not Berenice's locks first shone so bright.** 

Here the two syllables " Bere" occupy the time of 
the one syllable " not." This is the only case I 
have found, in which Pope gives the verse without 
anacrusis. His ear was better than his theory. 
The latter required what he thought to be the just 
number of syllables. The first and second verses 
above from Comus, are acatalectic dimeters, closed 
by anapaests in this same rhythm, 

v/ V v^ vy V/ v/ - 



In the third verse (as also indeed in the second) 
the final syllable is short, and the metre is com- 
pleted by the anacrusis of the next verse. 



Pope has an elegant specimen of this sort. He 
forms a couplet by transferring the anacrusis from 
the beginning of the second verse to the end of the 
first: 

" Thus when Philomela drooping. 
Softly seeks her silent shade.'* 



He has made both verses without anacrusis. It is 
evident that the second verse cannot have anacrusis, 
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and that the first may, though it would be better 
it should not, for the sake of the final cadence of 
the preceding couplet. This was suggested to 
Pope by the excellence of his ear. 

We have also verses in the rhythm f , in which 
the times or short notes are connected in triplets, 
and the first and fourth of the six composing each 
bar are accented : 

" So bright is thy beauty, so charming thy song, 
As had drawn both the beasts and their Orpheus along. 
But such is thy av'rice and such is thy pride, 
That the beasts must have starved and the poet have died.'* 



u1 



We may observe here, that the second and fourth 
verses have a bissyllable anacrusis, intended to 
make the preceding verses acatalectic, and that the 
anacrusis of the first and third is a monosyllable 
only, for the purpose of making the other verses 
catalectic, so that each pair may form a distinct 
couplet. The final cadence is a fourth paeon, i. e. 
a bacchius or cretic with its first long syllable re- 
solved. These will be found the cadences in all 
songs, ancient and modern, in this rhythm, and 
there cannot possibly be another except the single 
syllable. Pope's excellent ear supplied the place 
of rhythmical knowledge. It were to be wished, 
however, that he had possessed the latter, for while 
he equally satisfied the ear, he might have avoided 
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the monotony his verses are remarkable for. The 
fourth verse does not require a bissyllable anacrusis, 
as the third does. Quaere why ? The reader will 
easily see what we have said above, concerning 
the proper accents, to be verified in the reading of 
the verses just set down, exemplifying two of the 
sorts of rhythm mentioned above. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF EPIZEUXIS OR SYNCOPATION ANACLASIS 

EPIPLOCE. 

It has been supposed by metrical critics, misled by 
unmusical grammarians, that anaclasis was con- 
fined to ionic a minore metres, and to them only 
when a third pseon was followed by a second epi- 
trite : " Nunquam revera anaclasis locum habere 
potest nisi in versu ionico a minore, ubi pseona 
tertium sequitur ditrochseus aut epitritus secun- 
Axk^r— Heath, Not. ad T. G. Prom. V. v. 426. 
But they were greatly mistaken in supposing that 
there was any such restriction. Whenever the con- 
currence of short syllables renders it practicable, a 
process is frequently resorted to to produce it. It 
shall be shown that it takes place in all measures 
of six times, also, but more rarely, in those of four. 
When an heptasemus, or combination of seven 
times, is found in the middle of a verse, in the 
triple measure, it is surely preceded or followed by 
a pentasemus, to which it imparts its superfluous 
time by anaclasis. This is the very law laid down 
by Diomedes concerning ionic a minore verses. 
" Cum prior basis pentasemus fuerit, erit posterior 
proculdubio heptasemus." The unexceptional uni- 
versality of this law, easily discoverable in metres 
so regular, and of such little difficulty, first led to 
the conviction that the law was general, whereby 



/ 
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those barbarous epitrites may be got rid of, so 
shocking to those who had the least rhythmical 
knowledge, and so discordant with their neigh- 
bours, and thus isochronism, so necessary to music, 
may be preserved. After the discovery of the uni- 
versality of the law in the middle of a verse, it was 
not difficult to see that when an epitrite began a 
verse, unattended by its companion the pentase- 
mus, its superfluous time was to be thrown back, 
by the anaclasis of its first sylla.ble, upon the ana- 
crusis, and when it ends one, forward, upon the 
final caesura or pause. Thus if a second epitrite 
begin a verse, as in the long verse of the Sapphic 
strophe, it is changed to an Ionic a minore with 
anacrusis, thus ^\:± v — | . If a third epitrite be- 
gin a verse, it becomes a diiambus, thus ~|~ - v/ - 1 . 
And if a fourth epitrite commence, it can be simi- 
larly changed to an antispast, -|- — v | . If a 
second epitrite, or ditrochee heptasemus, end a 
verse, it is to be treated thus, - \/ - ^|^, as in the 
verse. 



V - v^ - I - vy - iihi 



I do not assert that there may not possibly be a 
cadence of this sort, because though this final half 
note is unaccented, the foot comes down upon it. 
And I think something the like may be found in 
one or two old Scotch or Irish airs, in which the 
final long note is protracted so as to touch the suc- 
ceeding bar. But I have never found such a ca- 
dence in the choruses, except in one place, the 

D 
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songs beginning Philoct. 706. And I confidently 
believe, from some readings found in the Aldine, 
and from some other matters^ that the text has been 
corrupted, by some Triclinius thinking to make 
the verses dactylic. It will be shortly seen to 
what those superfluous times are subservient, and 
how they are to be managed. But if the final 
metre were a pure ditrochee, the clausula would be 
absolutely imperfect in either sort of the triple 
rhythms, or rather there would be no clausula at 
all. It sometimes happens that an heptasemus is 
followed by a tessarasemus, forming a combination 
of eleven times only, and yet isochronism be pre- 
served. This takes place when a bar divides a long 
vowel or diphthong, followed by two consonants 
or a double letter. Thus the two times of the first 
syllable of olZifQ tvKvtifuStg^ &c. are increased to 
three in o'iZifQ evKvrifiiSeg, and Homer converts two 
times into three, without any such locality, putting 
oi(jt) for oeo). So do the tragic poets treat the first 
syllable in mo) ; aUg is a dactyl in Med. 171, and 
aiiov a cretic, answering to fiOttov in Suppl. (iEs- 
chyl.) 58 ; and the first syllable is short in a va- 
riety of places. There are found even instances of 
an octasemus followed by a pentasemus, without 
the violation of the necessary isochronism. This 
takes place when the octasemus begins a verse, 
and parts with a superfluous time, on each side of 
it, by anaclasis. So the combinations, 






a dispondee and cretic are thus reduced to a full 
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and perfect glyconic, -|- — :d|ii - v - . The 
anaclasis of the first syllable indicates a slide or 
slur from the note below to the leading note. On 
the lyre it indicates that one, two, or three strings 
below were swept from the note below to the lead- 
ing string, as practised by modern musicians, and 
may be inferred with assurance from the following ; 
First, it is certain that slurring was well known 
and practised by the Ancients. There are several 
instances to be found in the two short hymns to 
Apollo and Nemesis ; two (TTifieia being frequently 
put for one long syllable ; and accordingly many 
marks of slurs may be seen in the attempt made 
by Mr. Burette (Mem. de TAcad. v. 5) to reduce 
those ancient oiniua to modern music. These slurs 
are not at all affected by the charge of inaccuracy 
in the representation of those <ri}jU£7a, depending 
only on the number of notes compared with that 
of the syllables. Secondly, something identical 
with this took place in ordinary speaking or read- 
ing. The circumflex over a vowel naturally long, 
o6j/ua, being compounded of an acute and grave 
accent, aoofia^ indicates that the first half of the 
long vowel was sounded with the higher of the 
three ** toni," and the last half with the lower ; 
and as a percussion in the middle of a vowel would 
be unnatural, the voice must have slided from the 
higher to the lower, which slide makes the tonus 
inflexus of Cicero. The contrary took place in those 
vowels naturally long, marked with an acute, as 
dhp* In these the grave originally preceded the 
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acute, dUpi and the voice slided upwards from the 
lower to the higher. — See Thiersch. G. G. §. 42. 
A little attention will show that such circumflexed 
slides as these are usual, even in the pronunciation 
of the English language. 

Heath's theory of anaclasis, in the Ionic metres, 
was, that the final short syllable of the third paeon, 
and the first long syllable of the second epi trite 
|ww-v/|-\y — I were to change places, so as 
to produce two perfect Ionics. But this transpo- 
sition would utterly destroy the words. Disregard- 
ing this theory, we can plainly see that it consists 
in a division or separation of the parts of the long 
vowel analogous to the diaeresis of a diphthong. 
This was better understood by Mar. Victorinus, 
who declares, 2540, the use of anaclasis to be, ^^ ut 
dipodiae superioris tempora a subditis compleantur." 
By this process, instead of the two Ionics of Heath, 
would be produced a mesomacrum, a metre ger- 
main to Ionic systems, and an Ionic a minore. 
This separation by the grammarian implies an 
union or composition by the poet or musician. It 
is in this latter way it is recognized in modern mu- 
sic, and called Syncope, whereby the predominant 
ictus or accent which belongs to the first note of 
every metre or bar (without which there could be 
no rhythm) is taken away, and the two notes 
slurred or melted into one another. Various beau- 
ties are ascribed to syncopation by musical writers. 
Rousseau attributes to it expression and grace, 
^^ La syncope a ses usages dans la melodic pour 
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Texpression et le gout du chant."-7-Z)2c^iowwai>e, 
Art. Syncope. Burney : " To describe all the effects 
of syncopation in melody, as well as its use in har- 
mony, would require a book instead of an article in 
a dictionary. In slow movements syncopation ex- 
presses languor and sorrow ; in quick, passion and 
impatience." — Mees's Encyclop. Art. Syncope. It 
ought to be remarked, that syncopation naturally 
expresses softness and repose, and that the effects 
ascribed to it here in quick movements are not due 
to the syncopation, but to the accenting other 
notes of the music, so as to produce disorder in the 
music, and thus disturb the feelings of the hearer. 
This latter process, I think, is what is called 
'' driving" by English musicians. It is sometimes 
resorted to by composers of little genius, to supply 
the want of the proper expressive music ; and in- 
deed it generally fails of its intended effects, being 
calculated to annoy and displease the hearer, rather 
than to excite the intended passions. Hence it 
appears that where the metrical critic or gram- 
marian finds anaclasis, the ancient musical poet 
introduced the beauty of syncopation. Nor indeed 
were some ancient grammarians ignorant of this. 
It is mentioned by Mar. Victorinus, 2540, who 
calls it " €7rf2£u5«c> i« e. conjugatio," a word very 
expressive of it, and of the modem notation for it, 
which is v>|v/. 

In English verse there can be no anaclasis, be- 
cause there are few or no long syllables except the 
last of a verse, but there is syncopation and driving. 

D 2 
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Thus in these consecutive verses from the Task, 
B. 5: 

*^ From heaven to earth of lambent flame serene. 
So stood the brittle prodigy, though smooth 
And slippery the materials, yet frost-bound. 
Firm as a rock. Nor wanted aught within, &c/' 

It is well known that the regular accents in our 
heroic verse fall upon the syllables in the even 
places, as in the first of these verses. In the se- 
cond verse the last syllable of prodigy is sjmco- 
pated. In the two last verses four words, the^ yetj 
bounds and as^ are also stripped of their accents, 
are syncopated, while two words, Jrost and^rm, 
are accented out of the regular course. The sur- 
prise produced by this disorder is not unsuitable to 
the subject, the description of ** that most magni- 
ficent and mighty freak, the wonder of the north," 
the Empress of Russia's palace of ice. 

Before we proceed to give examples of anaclasis 
in other metres as well as in the Ionic, we must 
take a brief notice of a matter intimately connected 
with it. This is a curious transformation of verses 
mentioned by M. Victorinus, which he and the 
Scholiast on Hephsestion called Epiploce. They 
tell us that if a verse be choriambic, 

I 1 |-.v.| 

it may be converted into an Ionic a majore by pre- 
fixing a long syllable, or into an Ionic a minore 
by the detraction of the first syllable. M. Victo- 
rinus, 2540. Epiploce. " Adjectione et detrac- 
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tione per syllabas et tempora his accidentia^ metra 
variantur, 2506. Si puro choriambo primam de- 
cutias syllabam, fit omne quod residuum est, loni- 
cum a minore. Et rursum si lonico a minore 
syllaba una mutiletur, quod remanet antispasticum 
deprehendas, &c., 2540." Of this detraction and 
addition the grammarian gives some examples in a 
nonsense verse composed by himself; but he does 
not pretend that there was any instance of it really 
existing in ancient lyric poetry. Accordingly this 
observation was always looked upon as matter of 
mere curiosity, and of no practical use whatsoever. 
Thus Hermann says of it, Elem. Doctr.Metr., p. 30, 
^^ Omnino ista epiploce pereidguam habet utilita- 
tem." But the discovery of the reduction of verses 
to isochronous metres or bars, soon led to perceiv- 
ing that there was more in this matter than was 
dreamed of by the grammarian and scholiast. 
Thus in CEdip. Colon. 665 are the^verses, 

'EviTTTTov ^ivB Tcig Se xil)pag 
"Ikov to, Kpariara yag iiravXa, 

The first of these verses is an acknowledged antis- 
pastic dimeter hypercatalectic. Wunder calls the 
second verse a logaseoic, with anacrusis, thereby 
violating all rhythmical laws. Heath, much bet- 
ter, makes it an Ionic a majore. Yet we must 
take his word for a second paeon being isochronous 
with an Ionic a majore metre. But by the help 
of the epiploce the verse may be scanned in a two- 
fold manner; " detractione," thus, 

-I |v-v-|U 
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whereby it becomes some sort of choriambie or 
epichoriambic ; " adjectione," by prefixing to it the 
last syllable of the first verse, brought down to it, 
thus, 



a Phalsecian an tispastic, whose clausula is absolutely 
perfect in the measure of the strophe. This, as 
well as its symmetry with the first verse, to say 
nothing of other reasons, too tedious to mention, 
must decide in favour of the latter process of scan- 
sion. 

In justice to Hermann it should be mentioned, 
that he saw that the hypercatalectic syllable of the 
first verse should be brought down to the second, 
but he did not know what it was — 

ovK bIx^v Attuv Tig ^v* 
Hecub. 643 : 

2. fjLeXadpcJv XoijSa 

3. arivu 81 kclI tiq aiifftX rov 

4. vupoov ^Kvpdrav- 

The finale of this song, a Phalaecian, 

Siaifxov owx'f^ Tidefxiva (nrapayp.oiQ 



clearly shows the rhythm to be that in which 
the bacchius, cretic, fourth paeon, and single syl- 
lable are the only proper clausulae. A slight in- 
spection will show that to scan v. 1 we must begin 
at the end. Cutting off, therefore, a choriambus, 
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and measuring backwards, we find that the first 
syllable must be thrown out of the metres, and be- 
come anacrusis. The verse is therefore scanned 
by the epiploce, and becomes 

\J Iv/V/N/r-N/j — V/V/ — J 

a polyschematistous glyconic with anacrusis. The 
second verse is evidently an Ionic a minore mono- 
meter hypercatalectic, 

I 1- 

It is an Ionic a minore dochmius, so that the poet 
has appended a dochmiac chaunt to the Glyconic, 
to suit the subject. The third verse is apparently 
an Iambic dimeter, but if it were scanned as such, 
the fourth verse should be scanned thus : 

— V V — I — r 



and would have the blemish of an unrhythmical 
clausula. To scan the third verse, therefore, we 
must call the epiploce to our aid, either bringing 
down to it the hypercatalectic syllable of ver. 2, or 
cutting off its first syllable for anacrusis. But the 
former process would spoil the dochmiac chaunt, 
depriving it of its cadence. Making therefore the 
first syllable anacrusis, we find this verse to be the 
exact repetition of the first, and followed by the 
dochmiac chaunt as before. The first syllable of 
ver. 4 must therefore be transferred to ver. 3, and 
both scanned thus : 



V/ V — — 
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Tract. 134 : 

1. ovTt irXovTOQ aXX atfiap 

2. (iifiaKB rc^S' iiripxerai 

3. \aipHv re teal aripefrdai 

4. a KoL cfI rav ava(T(rav iXirlcriv Xiyw 

5. ra S* aUv "ttrx^v 

6. IttcI Tig S)Se riKVOKri 

7. Zrjv* ajSovAov eTScv. 

Ver. 1 is a Trochaic dimeter catalectic, or Euripi- 
dean ; ver. 2, Iambic dimeter acatalectic ; ver. 3, a 
Pherecratian, or rather an Anacreontic. But ver. 
3 must be scanned with anacrusis ; thus, 

iLJii - vr - I v^ 

and this anacrusis causes a pause of five times to 
intervene between verses 2 and 3. Therefore the 
diiambus ending verse 2 is forced to close a strain, 
an office for which it is totally incompetent in this 
rhythm. Hence it follows that ver. 2 must not be 
scanned as iambic, and must have its first syllable 
struck off for anacrusis. Again, ver. 7, which is 
the last of the song, must be scanned thus, 

— \y — v/l — vr*i 

But this final trochee, being accented on the long 
syllable, would cause the verse to be unfinished, 
which is particularly objectionable in the last verse, 
which of all others most requires a perfect cadence. 
Therefore this verse must be headed by the last 
syllable of ver. 6 ; then measuring backwards, we 
can easily see that the verses ought to be arranged 
thus: 
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1. ovre irXovTog aXX' a^a/9 j3€- 

2. /3aK€ T(i^ 8' liripxerai 

3. )(aipeiv TB Kol (rripeaOai 

4. u icat aB rav avatrtrav IX- 

5. 7rt<Tcv Xlyw raS' allv icx- 

6. €«v IttcI tic tt'Se tIkvoc- 

7. (T£ Z^v' aj3ovXov elSev 

— v/— w— vy— v/ 
— v^ — \y — \y — . 

-| - « v/ - I w 

:- |ii - v/ - I w - v/ - 
v/— vy— v/— v/ — 

\y— v> — Iv/— w •^ 

Ver. 1, Trochaic dimeter acatalectic; ver. 2, an 
Euripidean ; ver. 3, Anacreontic ; verss. 3, 4, Iam- 
bic dimeter acatalectic ; ver. 6, a Polyschematistous 
gly conic; and ver. 7, an Anacreontic. Verses 
2, 3, and 7 have perfect cadences. The clausulse 
of verses 2, 3, however, are connected with the suc- 
ceeding verses, by means of the anacrusis of each 
of the latter : so that, strictly speaking, no verse or 
metre is catalectic except the last, and there is no 
pause whatsoever from beginning to end. The hiatus 
between verses 3 and 4 is saved by the aspirate. I 
have found frequent instances of this in the cho- 
ruses. There are even found a few instances in 
which the aspirate causes position, like the Homeric 
digamma, as wpog oTkov. 

This example turns out to be an instance of 
the misarrangement of the verses rather than of 
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epiploce : and the same may be said of every case 
in which a syllable must be transferred from the 
end of one verse to the beginning of another. But 
there are many reasons to conclude that the An- 
cients did not divide words between verses as the 
Moderns do, and that it was this which gave rise 
to the epiploce of " adjectione per syllabas," which 
Mar. Victorinus learned from some ancient gram- 
marian, who had more rhythmical .knowledge than 
reached the times of the former. So it is in mo- 
dem music. The length of the staves is bounded 
only by the breadth of the paper, with a disregard 
to the length of the verse to which it is set. 

The verses 3, 4 above are examples of the epi- 
ploce, " detractione per tempora," in which the 
halves of the long syllables are scaled off for ana- 
crusis, to render the preceding verses acatalectic. 
In the verses 1, 3, 4, from Hecub. 643, in p. 16, 
are examples of the " detractione per syllabas." 
It only remains to give examples of the epiploce, 
" adjectione per tempora." 

Med. 153 : 

S. — ^nevaei OavaTov TtXevrav. 
firidiv ToSc Xf(T(TOv. 

A. — MflTOl Toy BJIOV wpoOvfjLOv 
0(Xoc(Tiv awitTro). 

The ver. S. 2 is Ionic a majore closed by a spondee, 

I |--r| 

Now it can be proved that the rhythm of this song 
is of the sort which rejects all clausulse but the 
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bacchius, cretic, or fourth paeon, into which either 
of the former can be resolved, and the single syl- 
lable. Therefore the spondee is unrhythmical, and 
the verse, per se^ cannot be scanned. Looking 
then to the verse S. 1, and scanning it thus, 

we find that it is hypercatalectic by one time. 
This, which spoils S. 1, being transferred to S. 2, 
will convert it into a Pherecratian, whose clausula 
the bacchius is perfect. This detects an error in 
A. 2 : we must read ^eXfoiaiv, words often inter- 
changed in manuscripts, producing a resolved an- 
tispast, for the regular ; I think the sense too is 
improved by this word. UpoOvfita would exactly 
su£Sce : then rdy i/iov would be parenthetical, and 
of obvious meaning ; also irpoOvfiiov^ as airo6viAiov> 
It will be unnecessary to give further examples of 
these sorts at present, since many will present 
themselves as we proceed. 



E 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF STXCOPATION OR AXACLASIS IX ALL RHTTHMS 

AND SOASCRES. 



We shall b^in with instances firom the Phahecian 
or Hendecasyllabic yerses of a Roman poet, the 
^^doctns Catnlios."* Sach Y»ses are fonned by 
adding a bacchios to the Gljrconic, whidi ImmI tl^ 
effect of adopting it to a rhythm fiir whidi it would, 
per #€, be onsnited. It is evident that the concur- 
rent short syllables of the antispast, or ditrochee, 
and diiambos, give opportunity for amalgamating 
them into one, i. e. for syncopation, to the musi« 
cian, and of undoing this again, by anaclasis, to 
the grammarian. Catnll. 53 : 

*' Te campo qnaesinmiis minore, 
Verbosa gandet Venus loqaebu 
Admirans ait hssc manusqde toUit. 
Si lii^iiam clanso tenes in ore." 

All these are scanned thus by the same tnifuia : 

Hermann, not knowing the nature of these 
verses, boldly censures Catullus, saying (EL d. m. 
368), ^^ Magno cum elegantiae detrimento spon- 
d^um pro dactylo non semel admisit." Horace, 
too, affects to think little of the versification of Ca- 
tullus, nicknaming a singer who preferred singing 
his verses to his own. But perhaps this " Simius" 
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might have good reason to prefer the varied verses 
of Catullus, as a singer, to the monotonous Gly- 
conics, Asclepiads, &c. of Horace, which always 
had the caesura in the same place. Whatever Ho- 
race may say, Catullus had good authority for his 
syncopated verses. 

Chooeph. 625 : 

TTpotrxaXKevH 8' al<ra (jiaayavovpyo^* 

ii|±l _ . w |u _ ^ _ I ^ _ . .^ I 

Suppl. (^sch.) 697 : 

S. — TTpofiriOevg evKOivofiririg apx^- 

I vy - - ^|i - vy - I vy _ _ 1 I 

A. — oa0vi}0o/oo£a£ (iovOvrqicri rifiaXg* 

The verse S. is syncopated, the verse A. not. Here 
there is a diiambus answering to an antispast. 
Transposition would make the verse A. to accord 
more exactly : 

fiovOvToig da<l>vfi^6pot(Ti rifidig, 

- vy - Jil -. - vy _ I vy 1 



I feel very reluctant in making such changes, in 
imitation of the critics, to suit preconceived notions, 
Contrary to the faith of manuscripts. If such anti- 
thesis be even occasionally found it ought to be 
admitted as legitimate, even though it were consi- 
dered a license. Thus, when all the manuscripts 
have, Trach. 847 : 

S. — yvbjfiag fioXovr oXtOptag ^vvaXXayaig 

iji. - vy - I ^/ - vy - 



\y — v/ — 
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A. — li) Kikaiva \6y\a irpofiaxov Sopoc 



containing an example of an antispast answering to 
adiiambus, as here, is it to be endured that we should 
obey the mandate of Triclinius, as Hermann did, 
and write oXeOptaim ? Are we to suit the follow- 
ing verses also to their notions in despite of all the 
manuscripts? Agam. 401 : 

S. — aWa fi a Atog aXKifiaOeog 



— V/ — \yl \y — \y— — 



A. — 'SiKafiavSpioi yetrovtc poai 

Ivy — \y — | — \/ — vl — 

Med. 977 : 

S. — Ofiaet Tov 'AfSa icoafiov 

avra y* €V \BpoXv XajSouaa 



« 

A, — Trpocr\ri\peTat Sucmjvoc 



\ Kf KJ — 



All editions and manuscripts vir£fc0€t;^€ra<, Por- 
son. This, he says, openly vitiates the metre, and 
writes virEKSpafjLeiTai. Let no one imagine that this 
verse can here be scanned as antispastic, 

S. 2. ^1^ - - vy I - V - ./ I 

which it appears to be, and as it may be scanned in 
another place. If scanned so, the verse would be 
destitute of cadence, which is indispensable, since 
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the verse is the last of a song. The scansion would 
also be a grievous injury to the preceding verse. 
S. C. T. 119: 

apii^ov dai(M)v aXcii- 

crtv ^Apydoi yap woXicrfia Kadfiov 

^ I I v/-v^-| 

A Glyconic with anacrusis, followed by a synco- 
pated Phalsecian. Iph. A. 281 : 

ot/c 'EiTEiotic wvofiaZe irag Xewg 

Hippol. 773 : 

crovaa r aXyBivov ^peviov epa)ra 

Electr. (S.) 155 : 

S. — 1. Trpoc on ah twv IvSov el wepicrcra 
2. olc ofioOav el Koi 70v^ ^vvaijuiog. 

A. — 1. Zewc og etj^opq. iravra icac Kparvvu 
<^ rov vTrepaXyri \6Xov vifiovaa. 

The verses 2 are syncopated Phalsecian, scanned 
thus : 

— K/ \y vy 2i|:i — vy — I ^^ _ — •) 



Verse S. 1 is indubitably of the same sort and name, 
as appears from the verse A. 1 ; therefore the aspi- 
rate causes the first syllable of S. 1 to be long by 
position, unless we should have recourse to altering 
the verse, which perhaps is more objectionable. — 
Indeed this latter may be easily done. Euripides 
and Sophocles seldom syncopate the antispastic 

E 2 
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Phal»cian, but frequently the trochaic. Some in- 
stances, however, may be found, Hippol. 1268 : 

Iv a^iyrov 9* aXfivpov iirl ttovtov 

Iph. A. 1074: 

Hpiafiov ickeivav yaXav itarvp&awv 

The anacrusis here is subservient to the epiploce, 
and belongs to the preceding verse. 

Sometimes an Ionic a majore metre is found to 
take the place of the antispast, as above, in the 
verse 1 from Med. 977. Med. 991 : 

S. — St/orravE fiolpag &(rov Trapolxn, 

A. — aXky ^vvoiKti Tr6cric ^vvevv(j^» 

S. — 1. \pav(»)v Tov ©Eov Iv KepTOfULtoiC yXdjcraaig. 

2. iravetTKe filv yap evOiovg 

3. yvvatKag, eviov r€ irvp 

4. fpiXavXovg t ripiOiZe fiovaag. 

A. — 1. aXX' afioipiSia rig Svvamg Seiva. 

2. OUT av viv ofifipogj ovt "A/oijcj 

3. oif irvpyoQi ov\ aXiicrviroi 

4. KeXaivai vaeg eKfjivyouv* 

The verses 2, 3 are apparently iambic dimeters ; 
but, after scanning them thus, we shall find it no 
easy matter to scan the verses 4 ; the only possible 
mode would be to make the first syllable anacrusis, 
thus, -* 
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But this would be a serious injury to the preceding 
verse, giving it an unrhythmical clausula, the di- 
iambus, the anacrusis of verse 4 causing a pause of 
five times to precede it. The rhythm is plainly in- 
dicated by the first verse of the song, an antispastic 
trimeter catalectic, which closes with a bacchius : 

ZevxOti S' o^uxoXoc TToig 6 Apvavrog 

w|-_-v|vr--v/|w- ^.i| 

Moreover, the first syllables of the verses 4 have 
no appearance of being anacrusis, not being indif- 
ferent, and further, the pauses would be inconcin- 
nous : there would be a pause of five times between 
the second and third verses A. caused by the ana- 
crusis of A. 3, while there is none between the cor- 
responding verse S. But the epiploce will take 
away all those blemishes. The verse S. I is an 
antispastic trimeter hypercatalectic by the half of 
the final long syllable. This, which spoils the 
verse S. 1, transferred to S. 2, converts it into an 
antispastic dimeter hypercatalectic by a long syl- 
lable. This also, transferred to S. 3, produces 
another verse similar to the former. A like pro- 
cess will make the verse S. 4 a syncopated Phalae- 
cian. Hence it appears that the arrangement of 
the verses, according to the modem system, should 
be the following : 

S. — \pav(»)v Tov Ocov Iv KBpTOfiioig yXwcr- 
craiQ 7ram(TKB fxiv yap BvOi- 
ovg yvvaiKagy bviov tb 
irvp 0iXavXovc r fipiOiZ^ fiovaaq. 
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^|i? w I - \/ - v^ I 

They may all be very elegantly arranged as dime- 
ters, and this was probably the arrangement by 
Euripides : 

\paib)v Tov deov Iv ic€/t>ro- 
fiioiQ y\w(r(raig* iravcericc 
filv yap ivOiovg yvvdiKagi 
et/cov re irvp (juXai^ 
Xovg T YipiOiZe fioicrag. 



v/ ^\:± V 



— K/ — \/ I — vy— V/ 

— V/ — W — V/ — 



H- - ^ - 1 - - - 1 1 

The last verse would then be an Anacreontic; 
the four others antispastic dimeters. The five, 
however, constitute but one verse, a decameter ca- 
talectic of the Phalsecian form. 

But this process fails in scanning the verses A. 
This is not to be wondered at, since A. 2 is pro- 
bably corrupt, the word ifi^pog being absolutely 
insignificant. It is easy to see the cause of the 
corruption. The final syllable of A. 1 meeting 
with a vowel is short. There was nothing there- 
fore to transfer to A. 2. This caused the verse to 
vary from iambic, to which it was brought back by 
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some Triclinius. Transposition would give a verse 
sufficiently symmetrical with that required : 
ovT av ofifipog ovrc viv "Aptjc 



Hermann's oX/3oc is metrically as imperfect as 
o/uj3/ooc9 and very little more appropriate. It ap- 
pears from Pliny, 35, 11, that Danae was upon 
some occasion taken by pirates. So, the ship and 
the tower are appropriate to Danae : or the boat in 
which she was sent adrift may have been intended, 
the purpose of Acrisius not having been fulfilled by 
it. Mars is evidently concerned with Lycurgus, 
and expressly so with the sons of Phineus in the 
next strophe, Jupiter is expressly concerned as 
well as Mars, and could not control the Fates to 
prevent Danae from imprisonment and subsequent 
danger. Hence there is reason to think that the 
original text contained Zivg as well as "Aprig. No- 
thing could mere forcibly show the Svvamg Suva 
of the Fates : Trjv Treirpwfiivriv fiolpriv aSivara eari 
airo^evykiv Koi ©£<^.-^ Herod, i. 91. Or if the 
words were intended to be restricted to the case of 
Danae, that before mentioned, "Apijc would poeti- 
cally stand for the metal of the ** turris ahenea," 
the xaXKodiroiQ aifXaig ; then ^vaoc> all-powerful 
gold, alluded to in the previous yovag ')^v<Toppv- 
Tovg, may have been the word. ^Ofifipog would 
very naturally be put for this by one who wanted a 
word beginning with a vowel for the formation of 
the iambus. If any one should have the courage 
to alter the text according to these notions, I would 
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suggest to him, that the first metre must be an 
hexasemus, i. e. the verse must be destitute of 
anacrusis, — that it must be hypercatalectic by one 
time only, — and that, when a defective metre is 
completed into a full one by the epiploce, in the 
absence of epiploce in the antithetical verse, a 
molossus generally answers the defective metre. 
He will find examples of this in Hecub. 453, 464, 
and 476, 483. We shall give another here, partly 
because syncopation occurs in it, but chiefly for the 
purpose of showing the apparent disparity in anti- 
thetical metres arising from the epiploce. Alcest. 
989, sqq. 

S. — 1. Koi <T iv aijiVKTOKTl X^P^"^ 

2. tXXe dsa Scajuotc* 

3. ToXfia 8'. oi yap ava^ng iror 

4. ivBpOev ickaliov rovg (jiOifiivovg avcu. 

5. KOI OeHJv ctkStioi <l>Olvov(n 

6. irdidtg iv Oavartj^, 

A. ♦ * ♦ ♦ * 

♦ « « « ♦ 

5. Kal tIq SoxfJilav KiXevOov 
iKJialvtov To8' c/ocT. 
The verses 1, 2 form a choriambic trimeter fol- 
lowed by a spondee, indicating the rhythm. Ver. 
3, an antispastic dimeter. Ver. 4, a syncopated 
Asclepiad. 

Iand2. |-^w-|-wv/-|-./^-|--1 

3. ^1^ - - vy I vy - - V I 

4, v/ ^\^ v^ j v/ - ^ - I 

The two verses 3 and 4 constitute a single verse. 
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a pentameter. The verse A. 6 is scanned thus, 
having a perfect cadence, an anapaest : 

I |v.v.-r| 

But the verse S. 6 is defective : after cutting off 
the final anapaest there is left a cretic only. We 
must therefore have recourse to the epiploce, ,and 
borrow a time from S. 5, which will produce a 
diiambus to answer the molossus : 

I K/ — V — I V/ V/ — 

S. 5, divested of its last syllable, is a glyconic ; 
and A. 5, an antispastic dimeter acatalectic : 

S, 5. I — v/ — ^ j vr — \/ — 
A. 5. -^I-^ — w I - \/ - v/ 



We should not interfere with this if it were neces- 
sary to alter the text. We can scan the verses 
with exact symmetry by making 6etjv a mono- 
syllable, and shortening the first syllable of Sox- 
fiiav ; then adding the v paragogic to S. 5, we get 
two Ionic a majore dimeters, whence this scansion, 

— v/ ~ I V V — r* I 

A. 5. I \/\/| — \y — v| 

1 w ./ -r I 

Nlox/ioc is an anapaest in Antig« 156, (where see 
Brunck), and aKfifj an iambus in CEd^ Col. 1066, 
and other places, also aXtcfi. 
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Electr. (S.) 1071: 

A. — Sti (rifita fiSri ra fiiv €« S<(/lui)v 
voaei* ra 8i irpog riicvfav 
SnrXri ^vXoTrec ovic ir l^t- 
(TovTai iftikoTatrtt^ Si- 
alrq* wpoSoTog Si fiova (ToXevcc. 

S, — tI ToifQ av(M)9Bv ^povipL^rarovQ 

oliavovQ iaopiifxevoi 

♦ ♦ » » ♦ 

It is frequently necessary to scan verses back- 
ward by beginning at the encL Following this 
process here, we must cut off a single syllable or 
bacchius for the proper clausula, since clausula 
there must be, the measure afterwards changing. 
It is at once seen that we must cut off the bacchius. 
Then by measuring backwards, we get the follow- 
ing result : the first verse an Ionic a minore, the 
rest Ionic a majore, except the last, whose principal 
part is a choriambic Anacreontic : 

A. 1. \/|vrv/ |v\/-v/ -S-jii 

3. ^ \ \/v|— \y — \/| 

4. I vyvl — v/ — \y| 

5. v/vl — \y — v/ 

6. \y\/|— \y\/ — |\/ 

The change to the choriambus was made in the last 
verse the better to announce the cadence completed 
by the bacchius. 

The verses S. have therefore been corrupted by 
some one whose object was to equate the syllables. 
The superlative in S. 1, as applied to birds, savours 
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of absurdity : for avwOev we may write avw, which 
is better, because the young stork carried the food 
to the old stork, lying secure in the nest. And 
there is a parallel for it in CEd. T. 976 : 

Tovc avu) jcXa^ovrac opvig, 

ri roue avo) (j^povlfiovg oi- 
wvoifg IfTOpwiiivoi 



- — \J \J -_, v> — 



I gather from Brunck that Aldus writes on a(^i<nv 
for his on or^ta ^8»j. This would produce the most 
exact accordance, but is not necessary, for an Ionic 
a minore is frequently represented by a diiambus. 
Although this is an example of the common ana- 
clasis of an Ionic a minore, we have set it down, 
because this place has agitated the critics. Monk, 
Mus. Crit. V. 2, imagined that the diphthong o« 
might be shortened, whereby the verses may be 
scanned by diiambuses and choriambuses. I think 
this best of our metrical critics had good reason 
with respect to the diphthong, but he would have 
found himself sorely perplexed when he came to 
the end, for want of a proper clausula. 

I can see little sense or application in supposing 
with Brunck and Hermann, that the young birds 
fed the old. Moreover, in this case, Electra should 
be the delinquent, and Sapov ovk aTrovijroi, which 
follows, must be applied to her. Not so if we 
should suppose the contrary. Scanty food seems 
one of the punishments of Electra, as appears from 
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several places, v. 192, KBvaig itplcrrafiai rpairiZm^; 
v. 1 195, Xiffny (iioVf &c. In this sense also av(o is 
better than avwOev^ for the care of birds for their 
young ceases when the latter leave the nest — are 
al)le to fly. Antig, 332 : 

TroAAa ra otiva k ovoev oi/- 
OpdjTTOv StivSripov wiXti* 

The usual scansion, with the necessary improve- 
ment, would be the following : 



— v/\y— vy — vy — 



- iL v^ , vy - ^ - 



It is evident that between the last bar of ver. 1 and 
the first of ver. 2 there intervenes but one time, 
while the space requires six. Therefore a pause of 
five times divides a word, which is absurd. As no 
pause is allowable, the superfluous time in ver. 1 
must be thrown back on the anacrusis by anaclasis, 
and both verses scanned thus: 

— \j \ — \j — 



^\^ v/ vy 



- ±i w I ^ - >^ - 



Tlius the Epiploce changes the verse from chori- 
ambic to an antispastic dimeter, made acatalectic 
by the anacrusis of ver. 2, a regular Glyconic. 

There was an example given above, p. 43, from 
Antig. 962, of a verse corrupted in consequence of 
the seeming discordance of antithetical verses when 
Epiploce took place on one side, and not on the 
other. Two other verses in those songs have been 
corrupted on a similar account, and there are other 
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blemishes. The verses as they stand cannot be 
scanned ; I have expended much vain labour in the 
endeavour. We left the correction of the former 
verses to some one of more courage. We shall 
venture to restore these latter to music, since it 
may be done by very slight changes. 

S. 1. *'ErXo*icoi Aavaac ovpaviov 0wc 

2. aXKa^ai Sifiag Iv xaXicoSeroic aw- 

3. Xa«c* lyKpyTTTOfjiva 817 

4. TV/i^fipH OaXafii^ KareZevxOrf 

5. KalroL Koi ytveq, Tlfnog, w ttoI, ttoX, 

6. Ztyvoc T£ rafiiEVEd'- 

7. KB 70 vac 'Xpy^oppvTovg, 

A. ZevxOri 8' o^uxoXoc TraTc 6 Apvavrog 
'HSwvwv jSacrcXevC) KSproptoig 6/0- 

yaig, Ik tov Acoi/ucrov 
TrerpwSei KaTatjipaKTOg ev SetTjuLi^' 
ovTU) TCLQ jULavlag Seivov aTroora^ei 
avOripov Ti pivog. keX- 
vog ewiyvu) 8c paviag* 

The verses 1, 2 are antispastic trimeters ; the verses 
3, dimeters, all apparently catalectic; but the verses 
3 are the only ones really so, the catalexis being 
taken away by the anacrusis of the next verse. 
Therefore the three verses virtually form one, — an 
antispastic octometer catalectic. We have inserted 
TOV in A. 3 : I have found the article as often 
omitted as interpolated. We have written Sfj in 
S. 3, a common make-weight of the critics. There 
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must be supplied some long syllable in each ; they 
are scanned thus: 



1 . 2l\^ yy \ \y wiw 

2. -^1^ vy|v/ v/|v/ 

3. - 1- _ _ V. I w - - 1 

Of vv. 4 we shall hereafter give several examples. 
They are scanned thus : 

The verse S. 5 is an antispastic trimeter hyper- 
catalectic by the half of the final long syllable. 
The epiploce teaches us to transfer this to S. 6, 
which will then be changed to a polyschematistous 
Glyconic, having an Ionic a minore for the chori- 
ambus. This verse is nearly as common as the 
regular, though not so well known, because it is 
frequently concealed by syncopation, of which the 
other is not susceptible. But verse A. 5 is acata- 
lectic, the final diphthong meeting with a vowel, 
being short. Therefore there is no epiploce, and 
the defective metre in S. 6 is replaced in A. 6, as 
usual in such cases, by a molossus. The verses 7 
are catalectic, and if complete would, each, be the 
reciprocal, or avrcorpa/tilvov, of the preceding. 
A. 7. has a fourth paeon for the cretic. 

S. 5. :i|ii - - V I vy - - V I 

— — w I v/ vy I 

wvy — vy — •] 

A. 5. -|- vy[vy v/|v/ \y 

I vy \y 



\j I \j vylvy — — 



\y \j vyvyvy— • 
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The four last verses are also connected without 
pause, and constitute a compound catalectic deca- 
meter. The restoration of the verses 5, corrupted 
by Brunck, is due to Hermann. Phoeniss. 325 : 

ripxptv iraXaiav Xafito \apfiovav 

|~-v^ii|i-v-I-v/--j| 

The two first metres form a verse which may be 
justly called a syncopated polyschematistous Gly- 
conic, having an Ionic a majore for the antispast. 
This would be destitute of cadence in the rhythm 
of the place, and therefore the cretic, forming a 
perfect one, is added, as to the Phalsecian, the 
bacchius. Ibid. 333 : 

SaKpvoeatrav hitra irevOfiprt KOfiav 

An antispastic trimeter catalectic having again an 
Ionic a majore for an antispast. Ibid. 345 : 

aifv a\a\aX(Ti S* alayfiariov 
allv (TKorlq, KpifrrtTai* 

The epiploce will transform verse 2 into an antis- 
pastic dimeter hypercatalectic. 

wv/v/ — wj \J —I— 



\J \J \J — 



It appears that Eustathius, very good authority, 
writes aXXaXalc (A. p. 495), and that KpvwTeTai is 
jdenounced as being totally inappropriate, and in- 
vented only by some one who endeavoured to fill 
up a lacuna in the text. Musgrave conjectures 

F 2 
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jcoTirerai. Eustathius's reading would make the 
verse 1 a syncopated Glyconic. Perhaps for the 
objectionable KpvirreTai was written (rrevaZeTai. 

<Tvv aXaXaig 8* alayfiaTtJV 



vy \y vy — —I— — \y — 



— — w \j \ — \J — \/ — 

Trach. 130: 

iratTi kvkXovg^ oiov apicrov 
(TT/oo0a8cc KfXevOoi, 

Verse 1 may be called an inverted polyschema- 
tistous Glyconic. There is no use in denominating 
verse 2 an iambic penthemimer ; the verse is de- 
fective, and cannot be scanned. Now the di trochee 
heptasemus of verse 1 has a superfluous time, evi- 
dently intended to supply this defect. Bringing 
the final v down, we can have an Anacreontic, 
by making it long by position. 



w \J '- \ \y 



But the beauty of this verse must not tempt us to 
adopt it, for its clausula would be inconsistent with 
the rhythm indicated by a great number of Ionic a 
minore metres, and chiefly by the anapaestic clau- 
sula of the fourth verse. 

j3avr' Bwlovra t tSoi 



— v/ v/ — w v/ — 



We must therefore content ourselves with another 
ditrochee, followed by a spondee. 
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— v> v/ — I — v> — il 21 



vy vy __ Vy f* 

Not so in a similar pair of verses from Bacchse 104 : 

01 2c/ilXac Tpo<poi 0f//3at 



— \j \j — \ \j vy I — 

\^ \^ — \ \y 



The rhythm requires the bacchius, as proved by 
the finale of the song : 

ioTiov, irapa KcpKcSoiv t 
ol<TTpriOtic Acovvo'c^ 



\j w \ — \j — 



iL\}i. v/ v^ 



Iphig. A. 785 : 

Iv avTCJiroig jSXc^apoio"- 
IV iptJTa SeSdjKag* 

The Hermannic school would have no compunc- 
tion in calling the first four syllables an antispast. 
We shall supply a better by the anaclasis of the 
diphthong. Then, by making its last vowel long 
by position, as before, there will arise a regular 
polyschematistous Gly conic, followed by an Ionic 
a majore dimeter catalectic. 



W \^ \ — \J \J ~- 

\J \J — \J \J \ 



The rhythm of this song also rejects the bacchius 
and cretic, as may be seen from the verse, 

''A ff "EXXoSa Trifiiru. 
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This enables us to correct the last verse. For cc 
Tpotag Uipyafia, we should write, eg Uipyafia 
Tpotag. CEd. T. 893 : 

S. OvjuLi^ j3lX?j t^erai xpvxag ajxvvuvy 
£1 yap ai TOiaiSt irpa^eig Tijut- 
ai, rt Set fis \optvtiv* 

S. 1. -U - v/ - I - vy - ^U - vy - I - 



_ vy - ±i|^ ^1^ >j 

— \j -^ \j \ \j 

A. iraXaia filv Qidtpar l^alpovmv ^Si], 
KOvSajULOV Tifidig £/i0avi)c 'AttoXXwv, 
eppei o£ ra ueia. 

A. I vy - w - I w - w -1^ - w - I - 



- w - -ii -i± vy - ^ _ - k 



v/ vy — — 



The verses 1 are compounded of a diiambus and 
syncopated Gly conic hypercatalectic ; ver. 2, antis- 
pastic trimeter ; ver. 3, Pherecratian ; verses 2 and 
3, together, form an antispastic pentameter cata- 
lectic. It would be desirable that the long a, i, v 
had short components, as w and rj have. 

If we were allowed the liberty of dividing the 
diphthongs between the verses, we need not so often 
use the mark of anaclasis, as in the following ex- 
ample. Orest. 803 : 

S. 1. oTTorc "xpvaeiag epig ap- 
vog riXvOev TavraXiSaig, 
oiKTpOTara Ooivafiara ica- 
-1 Gf^ayta yevvaliov tcicI- 

U)V. oObV 0OV(^ 0OVOC isC(/U£(j3(UV* 
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A. 1. KaKOijipoviov avSpiov re wapavo- 
•ia» OavcLTov S" afitpX 0o/3c^ 
TvvSap)g iaKX'n(^^ raXa- 
'iva, tIkvov, oif roXfiqg otri- 
-a, icrdvwv ye fiaripa^ fifj irarpi^av — 

All these verses are in the Pindaric style, consist- 
ing of Ionic metres and choriambuses, or their sub- 
stitutes. The last is palpably the well-known 
Pindaric endecasyllabic. They are divided into 
isochronous bars thus : 

S. 1. vy|w\y | — wvy— I 



v/— vy— — v/ vy — 

\ — \j \j \y —\— — \j \j \j 

\j \j \j \j — I v/vy 

— vy— v/— ^vy— vy *j 



A. vy vyv/ — vyvywvyj 

— w w vy — — — vy v/ vy 



\y vy — vy vy— vy •^ 



Iph. A. 255, 267 (as written by Musgrave and 
Matthiae) : 

S, <Tr)fidoi<Ttv i(TTo\i(TiJLivovg» 

A. vaiov BKaTOv ridpoiapivovQ* 

The verse S. is evidently an antispastic dimeter 
hypercatalectic : 

w I w ^ [ „ v^ _ ^ I _ 

To scan A. in accordance with this, the diphthong 
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o« must not only suffer anaclasis, but two times 
must be increased to three : 



In fact the word should be written riOpoiafiivovg, a 
mode of writing it which is quite common, and as 
old as the time of Archilochus. — See his Frag. 64, 
p. 173, Liebel. 

Ibid. V. 196: 

7r6(T<raiv riSofiivovg fiopfjiaim iroXvTrXoKOig* 

By dividing the diphthong in the third word we. 
get an antispastic trimeter hypercatalectic : 

iijii v/ I v/ :i|- v/ v/ - v/ I - 

Ibid. 205 : 

S. afia St Ni/Dta icaXAiorov ^A\ai(M}v. 

A. ipiv Ipiv iuLOp<l>ag a Kvirpig i<T\ev» 

A. j v> v^ v/ - -|ii ^J I v/ •^ | 

Antispastic trimeter catalectic. The short a in 
Ntpla is a sixth instance which may be added to 
the five others given by Porson, Med. 870. To 
these may be added, Phoen. 927, CEd. Colon. 1055. 

Iph. A. 171, 192: 

S. 'A^^atwv OTpariav wg eiSoifi Si;. 

A. KaTtlSov Sa Sv Aiavre avviSpw. 



v/ v> v/ 



Antispastic trimeter catalectic. One syncopated, 
the other not. 
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Iph. A. 179: 

air* KvpwTOv SovaKOTp6<jiov 



\y -^ — \y \J — \y \ — 



A syncopated antispastic dimeter hypereatalectie. 
Ibid. V. 203 : 

TOP OTTO vricraiijjv t ovpiwv 

\y \j \y — —\— >-^ — 



The same as the last. 
Ibid. 250 : 

S. 1. ^OidjTag 6 MvpfixiSovtJV 

A prig f TTEvrffKOvra vavail Oov piaig, 
\pvaiaiQ 8' HKoaiv kut uk- 
pav Nrj/opScc coracrav Oeal. 

A. 1. e^JiKOVTa vriag 6 0»j- 

aiwg iraig i^rig ivav\6\Uf Qiav 
DaXXaS' iv fiwvvxoig ix(Ji)v 
TTTeptoToimv apfia<Tiv, flcroi;. 



— — \J \ — \J w — 



vy il Ji _ vy - 1 vy 



S. 3. — |- N^ 1 \y — v v^ 

— I— vy| — vy— vy| — 



A. 3. --1^ w -- I v/ - vy - 



In the verses 2 synizesis is necessary in each ; other- 
wise a pause of five times succeeding, unrhythmi- 
cal clausulse would be produced. 

S. 1, a polyschematistous Gly conic. S. % a syn- 
copated Phalaecian, made acatalectic by the ana- 
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crusis of S. 3. The verses 3 are Ionic a minore, 
or, I think, rather inverted polyschematistous Gly- 
conie; the verse is common. The verses 4 the 
same as those of the last two articles. It is worth 
while to observe how artificially the first syllables 
of the verses 4 are compensated by the final sylla- 
bles of the verses 3. Iph. T. 429 : 

S. 1. * * , * , * 

* «• » « 



^ Ui — !r \j — 



A. 1. IAtx6a(Ttf, Xa(/LCorO)U(ji 
itcnroivaQ xspi Oavy 



vy \^ \ — \^ \J — 



—\:i. \j I vy w — 



The rhythm forbids that the verses 2 should be 
scanned by a molossus and cretic. 

We shall venture upon another example of di- 
viding the diphthongs between the verses, so as ap- 
parently to diminish the number of syncopatia. 
Iph. A. 1049 : 

fiiXujSoi Oirtv laxiifia- 
<n TOP T ^AioKiSav Ksvra- 
vpiov iv opecri icXctouo'a- 
L n-qXiaSa KaO^ vXav 



\j \ \j \j \j — \^ 

^ — v^v/v/v^ vy 
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These verses constitute one hexameter antispastic 
verse, followed by an Anacreontic, or Pherecra- 
tean, or an antispastic pentameter, followed by a 
Phalsecian, or an octometer catalectic (antispastic). 

PhUoct. 714: 

\ei(T(T(ov 8' ei irov yvoirj oraTov Big vS<M)p> 

By dividing the diphthong ov we get a syncopated 
Asclepiad : 

Ky — V/ — 



Electr. (Soph.) 472 : 

d fifi \w Trapa^p(a)v fiavTig 

ifjivv Koi yvfjjfiag Xmrofiiva cro^ac* 

Verse 2 is another syncopated Asclepiad. Toge- 
ther they constitute a pentameter of the nature of, 
and longer by one metre than the Sapphic hex- 
decasyllabic. A bar divides the to in verse 2. 

Hippol. 660 : 

1. wfjL<liBV<Tafiivav ttot/uc^ 

2. (jiovld^ KaTB{fva(Tev. 

The verse 2 has perplexed the critics, and great 
were the throes of Brunck and others to effect an 
alteration of it. They are both scanned thus : 

I — — \y \^ j — \/ — fc^ 
\j \^ — \j — |— •J 

The antistrophical verse will be made to accord 
with this by reading 

(jiOvioKTi 6* vutvaloig 

G 
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And even the received text will suffice, by blotting 
out the mark of elision, 

i^ovloig r£ vfievaioig^ 

for I have found various instances of elision pre- 
vented by an aspirate : we shall give one here, be- 
cause it affords an example of syncopation. 

Ajax, 702 : 

S. ^iKaplwv S* vTrlp TrsXwyiuJv, 
A. K ovSlv avavSriTOv (jfaTiZaijuL • 

It is evident that the long vowel rj in the verse A. 
has nothing to correspond with it but the short 
vowel V in the verse S., unless we read Si in full. 
By this means both can be similarly scanned as 
Glyconic hypercatalectic : 

S. — I— v/\y — v/l \J — \J \/ \J \ — 

A. ^U w v/ - ^k - V - 



Critics have raised difficulties concerning the quan- 
tity of the second of evvatrev in the verse from 
Hippolytus. It has been said, in answer to this, 
(to say nothing of Homer, Odyss. viii. 440, 758), 
that there is another example of ivvau) for evvaZ<o 
in Philoct. 699. But Matthise throws discredit 
upon this, arraigning the text, upon the authority 
of Erfurdt, quoting Eustathius. If the most exact 
symmetry and elegance be a good test of sound- 
ness, the verse may defy the critics. 

S. 1. TOvS* l\Olovi crvvrixovra Ovariov, 
og ovT tp^ag riv , ovtb voo"- 
(pitrag, aAA i<Tog ev iffoig avr\p* 



^ 
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A. ivdfipov TToSoc riTrloKTi fjivWoig 
KarevvaffeuVf ct tiv sfi- 
iritroi 0OjOJ3aSoc £ic yac iXftv. 

Verses 1 are Phalsecian, made acataleetic by the 
anacrusis of the verse 2. These latter are Gly- 
conics, and the verses 3 antispastic dimeter hyper- 
eatalectic. 

S. 1. ^1^-- vy|vy-^y-|v/-- 
^] l^y-vy-l 

\y vyj\/\/\/ — v/j — 

A. 1 . -\^ v/jvy-vz-JNy 

J---1 1 

But there are other decisive instances against those 
sceptical critics: there is in Hippol. 1374, in ana- 
psestics, 

cm r evvaaai tov bjiov jjiotov, 

Trach. 1007, in the same measure, 

Svafiopov eifvaaai, 
Antig. 977 : 

1. icara Si TUKOfiBvoi fiiXeoi 

2, fAeXaav iraOav. 

Verse 1 is a Glyconic ; verse 2 is completed into a 
dochmius by the epiploce, by which both verses 
are amalgamated into one antispastic trimeter hy- 
percatalectic. 



\j \j — \j I — 
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Med. 986 : 

S. aif d'y & ToXavy w kqko vvfifjn' 
A. fieTaarivofiai Si <rov a\yog. 

In each of these verses are reckoned twelve times. 
To reduce them into isochronous metres a bar must 
divide the fifth syllable in each, by which they will 
become antispastic dimeter acatalectic. The same 
(TtifiHa will serve for each. 

I v — v/ v-' —I— v \y — v/ I 

Antig.(S.)356,367: 

S. 1. opyag cScSa^aro, Koi 

SvffaiXwv TTaycjv aWpia 
Koi SvaofiPpa (jiBvyeiv /SIX?). 

A. 1 . TTori fiiv KOKOv, SXkoT Itt' iaO- 
Xov, f/oTTCf vofiovg TrapdpioVf 
yag Oeiov r ivopKOv S^fcav. 

It is strange that the first syllable of irayog should 
be " sui juris," (Ellendt. Sen. S.) and short, differ- 
ing so widely from its relatives, ttoxvi?, vriyag, tt^- 
yvXig, irriyfia, Stephanus says that a comic poet, 
apud Lye. wrote Tr^yoc* 

If the syllable be made long here the verses can 
be scanned, with elegance and symmetry, thus : 

S. 1. I V/V/| — N/V/ — 

v/ -|i v I V/ 

— V— Iv/ ^l'" 

A. I ^l-.v 

V v/ I - v/ - iU 



— \y— v/— — v/ — 
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The verses 1 are prosodiae ; verses 2, antispastic 
dimeters; and 3, inverted Glyconics hypercata- 
lectio. 

I find but three instances of this word. Two 
from Sophocles ; one, Philoct. 293 ; the other, 
quoted by Stobaeus, Flor. 64, 13. The third is 
from Agam. 355. The two former may be altered 
by transposition, but the latter decisively shortens 
the syllable. Therefore S. 2 must get the acces- 
sion of a time somehow. We may write Troylrwv, 
whence TrayeTwSeQ in Phil. 1082. viraiOpta would 
exactly accord, and is the epithet in the verse from 
Agam., but aWpia is again the Sophoclean epithet 
in the verse from Stobaeus. aiOpuaj conjectured 
byMusgrave, would give a molossus, and aWpia re 
or aWipia, an Ionic a majore, either of which would 
sufficiently accord with the ditrochee in S. ; and 
this sort of verse is not unusual, as in Agam. 1061, 

Uapdpayv is yet unexplained : could it not signify 
« misinterpretmg" or "misquoting?" Dindorf pro- 
poses wapalpwv* E^aipto is the word used in a like 
sense in OEd. T. 907. This would suffice for the 
metre, producing two molossi, by making Oawv a 
monosyllable. 

We have put yag for ;^0ov6c in A. 3, because it 
produces exact symmetry. But this is not abso- 
lutely necessary, for the epiploce would give an 
Ionic a minore to answer the diiambus by making 
dedjv a monosyllable. Antispastic dimeters have. 

g2 
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been syncopated by joining together the concur- 
rent short syllables of the two antispasts. 
Phil. 829 : ^ 



V — 



Electr. (S.) 849 : 

S. SeiXata SeiXaitov icvpeig. 



wlo ,._ v/ I - 



A. TTiDKriv OvaroXg ifjiv fiopog, 

I---I 1- 

Trach. 1038 : 

. aa fiarrip autogf av too 
2, eTrlSoifii TTEffoviTav av- 

. roiCj wo avroiCy (oq fi wAt- 
4. 0-6V. St Aiog avOaifiwv* 

Verse 1 is a polyschematistous Glyconic : 



^ pi V I V/ V 



Verse 2, an Ionic a majore dimeter, made acata- 
lectic by the anacrusis of verse 3 : 



\j\j — yjKfl— \j — 



Verse 3 is a syncopated antispastic dimeter ; and 
verse 4, a syncopated Pherecratian : 



w I «>> O I W 



Vy _ V/ V -^1- 1 

Electr. (S.) 157 : 

S. ola XpvaoOBjung ?cu- 
£1, KOi *l0£avao'O'a. 

I — V/ — \/ \ \J 
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-i«. - V v/ 



— l-ii v/v — \/|\/— — •) 



Two Pherecratians. The fonner is rendered aca- 
talectic by the anacrusis of the latter. We have 
left the hiatus in S. 2 to stand, because those who 
barbarously scan those verses by dactyls and spon- 
dees (as Hermann, who changes oTa to om) have 
allowed it to remain. It may be taken away by 
reading re Koiy which would have the effect of 
making the verse to correspond syllable for syllable 
with its fellow. 
Ajax, 902 : 

S. (^ fioif jcarlir€0v€C9 ava^y 
Tov Se (Tvvvavravi w raXag, 

V/v/l — V/V/ — 



- V - —I- ^^ I - 

A. Si(T<T(!}v i0p6ri<Tag avav- 

ov epyov Arpeioav rcjio axei, 

w — \/ v/ — li \/ I — 



CEd. Colon. 1675 : 

Sv, S) yag irai koI raprapov. 

I - - - ^h - - - 1 - 

The diaeresis of iraX would restore the obliterated 
antispasts. This word frequently suffers diaeresis, 
as well as the conversion of two times into three^ 
often caused by that figure. 
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CEd. C. 699 : 

S, ly\iwv ^({/3i|f(a Safcuv- 
I — w — v|— \/ — w | — 

A. S) rrai Kpovov av yap viv elg. 

I — v/ — w I — v/— v/ I — 

Here iraX must be an Iambus, the circumflex being 
retained. 

Antig. 975 : 

S. apaxOlv iyx^itiVf aijiaTripaig. 



v/ — v/— iw v/ 



A. fliwv Trace' oXka k^w* £K€(v^. 



\y — \j — \~-\j~-\j 



Inverted Glyconics closed by spondees, as required 
by the rhythm. Here the second syllable of the 
word is long, though there is no position to autho- 
rize it, as in the former instance. 

Electr. (S.) 1089 : 

S. (ro0a T apl(TTa re irdiQ KCicXf/(r0ai. 

Ivy — vy— — vy v/— v/ m 

A. apiarar^ rov AioQ titrefieitg.. 

Ivy — v/ — I — v/vy — Ivy m 

This is an epichoriambic, a favourite verse with 
the tragic poets, and differing little from the verse 
of the Sapphic strophe. It is evident that -(rra 
re iraXg must suffice for a choriambus. Elmsley 
(Bacch. 417) was reluctant to admit diaeresis in 
this word, necessary for the place. 
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Electr. (S.) 173: 

S. ov roc (Tol p.ovv(}i riicvovf 

A. Oaptrei fioi^ OaptreLf riKVOv 
i<TTi fiiyag iv ovpavi^ — Ztvq* 

The verses S. form an antispastic trimeter hyper- 
cataleetie, or a dimeter, followed by a dochmius to 
suit the subject, the axoc- 






\j \j \j ~~ \j — 



A, 2 is corrupt. Heath proposed ?t£, blotting out 
iv. Brunck objects to this, and indeed justly as 
to the sense. It is too quaint for Sophocles. The 
word should be blotted out altogether, and the 
verses scanned thus : 



O 1 w o 1 w 



\J \J \J — \J \ -- 



Every one must feel that the sententious force of 
the sentence is increased by the omission. And 
CEd. T. 871 : fiiyag iv rovroig Oeog — firiSiv ayav, 
fiirpov apKTTOv, &C. 

Gly conies also have been frequently syncopated. 
In Iph. T. the strophical is syncopated, the anti- 
strophical not. 

S. TToflova' '£XXy)vciiv \6povg. 



S. v/ --.-•- 



v/ — 



A. tvOa rag iXatpoKTovov. 

A, — \/ — vv/ — v/ — 
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OEd. C. 120 : 

S. 6 Travrtjv aKopiaraTog, 

S. |v/ vvy — \y — 



A. fiaKpaiwv 0\ wg etKatrai. 
A. I vy - - :i|:s. - K/ - I 



Choeph. 439 : 



fiiopov Kreivai fiwfxiva. 



Suppl. (^sch,) 163 : 

fiTJvtg fiafrreip* Ik 0£(5v. 



«I- _ vy - 



Phoeniss. 359 : 

ava Se Ot)Patav iroXiv. 



\j vy vy— — — — vy — 



Orest. 1561 : 



rlXoc £X^* Sal/Kov j3porot<T£v, 
rlXoc Stto OlXet. 



\y \y \y — —I— — vy — I w r^ m 



vy vy vy — vy — 

Orest. 170 : 

. ovfc a0 r})Li(uv ovjc ott oikwv 
TToXiv ava lihBifiiva icrv- 

s. ' -'- 



- ^ - -l- - ^ - 1 - 

\J \J \J \J \ \J \J \J — \J 

— \j \j \j ^|— *! 
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A. i^eOvffev 6 ^oTjSoc i1/iac 
fiiXeov a7ro0ovov alfia 
SoifQ 7rarpo0ovaw jxarpog. 

A. I -..-.. I 



\y — \y Ivy — vy — I — 



\j\y\^\/\\y\j\y—-\j 



— \y \j \y — Li 



S. 1 is a syncopated Gly conic, answered by an un- 
syncopated. The verses 2, by the epiploce, are 
antispastic dimeter acatalectic. The verses 3, are 
syncopated Pherecratean. 
Suppl. (iEsch.) 51 : 

fiarpog ap\alag ToirotQ. 

Trach. 101 : 

Siaaaig anetpoig kXiOhq. 



0|w _*^|w y. 



Trach. 846 : 

S. viiov attTCTOvrwv yajxwv, 
A, -(tIojv ovttw ayatckHTOv- 

The verse A. is a polyschematistous Gly conic. 



\y— — \j\\y\j^ H 



Such verses as this are often syncopated. 
Hecuba, 483 : 

TTpog ^Apyelijjv iyw S* ev. 



vy « i xy 



The verse S. is a syncopated Glyconic of the com- 
mon form. The division of a word in A. shows 
that no pause can precede the verse. Therefore 
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the verse S. cannot have anacrusis. Hence arise 
two modes of scansion. Making vitov a mono- 
syllable, we have 



- V « «|i - V « I 

Or blotting out the mark of diaeresis, we can have 
a verse of more exact symmetry : 

The symmetry would be perfect if Sophocles had 
written ayaKXvTov in A., as he probably did. 

Antig. 789 : 

ovtf ajxtplbjv STT avtjpw' 

I v/ xy -|i xy I 

— V/ V — I V — ~ 



An Ionic polyschematistous Glyconic, followed by 
an Anacreontic Choriambic. 

Med. 820 : 

1. ^EpexOuSai TO waXaiov 

2. oXfiioif Koi Oeijv irai' 

3. Seg fAaKapwVf iepag x^P^^ 

4. awopOriTOv t a7ro0€/oj3o- 

fJLBVOlj &c. 



v/ — — — 1~ \j \y — \/ 



- v/ - ^1^ v/ - - 

^ -|:i xy \y - V I 

&C. 
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Verse 1, a syncopated antispastic dimeter acata- 
lectio. Verse 2, a syncopated polyschematistous 
Glyconic. Verse 3, a prosodiac, or Pindaric hyper- 
catalectic. Verse 4, the same as verse 1. 

Soph. Electr. 1086 : 

S. 1. vdjvvfiog^ S) naiy nai 

wg KOI ah TrayKXavtrrov atw- 
va Koivov elXov, 

A. 1. vvv vnb xupa vaUig' 

fjL^v oifK ev iaOXq. — 

The verse A. 1 seems an Anacreontic; and the 
verse S. 1 may be made to accord by the diaeresis of 
the first TToc, and still retaining the circmnflex, as 
above, p. 68. But the verses are not what they 
seem. They are rendered acatalectic by the ana- 
crusis of the verses 2, and are thereby changed to 
inverted polyschematistous Glyconics. The vierses 
2, divested of the anacrusis, become then synco- 
pated polyschematistous Glyconics. Verses 3 are 
Iambic monometers hypercatalectic. 

S. 1. I- W V/ -|-- 
-. v/ - ^\^ v/ 



vy — v/ 

A. 1. I - v/ v/ - I v/ - 
vy I — vy — —I— \y 
v/ — v/ — I — 



In Philoct. 1147, Brunck gives a new reading, 

H 
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without saying any thing of the source whence it 
was derived. 

A. iOvTfi Ot)pwv ovg €X^t- 

This, by anaclasis, becomes exactly symmetrical 
with its fellow. 

S. TTOVTOV Oivbg €0t)/l£VOC* 

A. -ii.|i - - JSi|:ii - v/ - 
S. -|- v/ I vy - vy 

Gaisford, however, sounded the alarm against 
this supposed novelty, and would restore the com- 
mon reading, 

Buvri uripvov ovg oo €X^'' 

supposing, the good man, that | | might 

serve for an antispast, and the verse for a poly- 
schematistous'Gly conic. Now, even if it were a 
polyschematistous Glyconic, it would be an anoma- 
lous one, and could not be antithetical to one ex- 
actly regular like the verse S. Toig de ra fiiXti 
ypa^ovmvy to /ilv rwv (rrpotfiwv koI avriarpof^wv 
oh\ oiov re aWa^ai to fiiXog* — Dionys. H, de 
Comp, sec. 19. So that there can be little doubt, 
that if any such incongruous verses are found, the 
incongruity is due to pretended corrections, or im- 
proper arrangement, or ignorance of the proper 
scansion. Thus the verse CEd. Col. 152, 

lnaKpalwv 0\ (jjg iTreiKaaai^ 

is certainly corrupt, since it answers to the most 
regular Glyconic possible, 

6 iravTwv aKOpioTog* 
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eiKaaai is of frequent use, and will effectually re- 
store the verse (see p. 70). Indeed it is no wonder 
that such verses should have been corrupted by 
men ignorant of their real nature. It was the 
latent diiambus, reduced to a cretic by syncopa- 
tion, which chiefly shocked them. Looking on 
this as a palpable error, they soon discovered some 
particle which would produce either a diiambus or 
choriambus. As to the antispast they saw no diffi- 
culty in that, and would swallow the most absurd 
combination as such. 

In the chorus, Philoct. 1081, are six or eight 
pairs of those anomalous verses, for the most part 
duly tallying with each. There is, however, one 
pair apparently incongruous ; but this incongruity 
disappears when the verses are properly scanned 
and arranged, 1141, 1164. 

iS. 1. avdpoQ Toi TO jxiv ev SUaiov Hireiv' 
BLTTOvTog S^ /117 00ov€/oav. 



iL^2L vy I - vy vy - 

A. 1. TTpbg 0€(ui/, €1 Ti (rljSp Kivovi TrAaaaoD 
evvolq, TTaa^, ireXarav. 

— — vyv— w— Ivy— \/ 



— — v\/ — 



The verses 1 are apparently Phalsecian. They are 
made acatalectic by the anacrusis of verses 2. The 
final bacchius of S. 1. requires a short anacrusis to 
complete it, supplied by S. 2 ; while the clausula 
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of A. 1, which is not a bacchius, but an amphibrach, 
requires a long syllable, with which A. 2 is accord- 
ingly furnished. Hence the verse A. 2 is not one 
of the sort above-mentioned at all, since its first 
syllable properly belongs to the preceding verse. 
We may see here a diiambus answering to an an- 
tispast. It is no wonder that metres, so often 
found side by side, should sometimes be made anti- 
thethical ; and we have given (and shall give other) 
examples of the like. He that is dissatisfied with 
this must alter verse S. 2, to make it antithetical 
to its fellow ; /lcijSe for Si jurj would give the re- 
quired spondee. This would throw elirovrog back 
upon the preceding clause, and perhaps lead to a 
better explanation of that difficult verse. It is the 
business of one speaking justly to speak the good 
qualities of a man, nor to, &c. For the " trajectae 
vocum," see Brunck's note. 

It may be worth while to examine what the 
proper scansion of such verses is. If we should 
make them polyschematistous Glyconics, we must 
strike off the first syllable for anacrusis, and scan 
thus: 



— — vyv/ — 



But there are strong objections to this. If two of 
these succeeded each other, as in vv. 1 102-3. This 
anacrusis would cause a pause of four times be- 
tween the verses, and force the choriambus to serve 
as a clausula, an office to which it is incompetent. 
So also in v. 1123 : 
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1 • 01 fioiy fioi' Ka\ irov iroXiag 
2. Trrf vrou Oivog ii^fifievog* 



— — v/ V-' — 



-L\» ^ , vy - K/ - 



Here again v. 1 has no clausula or cadence, though 
followed by a pause of five times, nor can the two 
verses be considered as one, an asynastete, because 
the verse 2 is equally destitute of any cadence, and 
this is the only remedy in th^ case. But there is 
a direct proof of the mode of scansion, from Trach. 
843: 

If tt^t t \ A if 

(M)v ao a TAajuLwv aoKvov 

2. fieyaXav Trpo<Topio<Ta SofioKTi )3Xa)3av. 

The verse 2 is apparently anapaestic. But if it 
were scanned as such there would be produced the 
most ridiculous jargon. It must be scanned in the 
triple rhythm §, thus. 

Now this scansion must be erroneous, since it 
produces a clausula which is absurd in the rhythm. 
Moreover, a pause would be absurd, because in the 
antithetical verse a word is divided between it and 
its successor. Therefore it is past doubt that the 
verse must be acatalectic; and the only possible 
means of making it so, is to bring down to it the 
last syllable of verse 1, whereby it becomes 

2. I-w- 



Thus the choriambus of verse 1 is spoiled, and the 

H 2 
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remaining part must be scanned as an Ionic a ma- 
jore, and the whole verse thus, 



vy V I — 



Let us apply this process to a couple of those 
verses. Phil. 1081 : 

S. 1. & KolXag Trlrpag yvaXov 

0epii6v re koX wayeTUfSeq, Sjg (t\ 

A. 1. (L rXafULioVi rXafULiov ap lyi) 

Kai /Koxdc^ X6iij3aroc> og ri — 8»j. 

The verses 1 would each be scanned thus : 



\j \j \ — 



The pause is remarkably appropriate in those 
verses, which are of the elegiac cast, and there is 
the like in the dochmius and elegiac pentameter. 

If the verse A. 2 were scanned as a polyschema- 
tistous Glyconic, i. e. with long anacrusis, both 
verses should be scanned thus : 

S.2. — | — vy— wlv/ — vy — 
A. 2. -I l-vyvy- 



These verses do not seem sufficiently symmetrical, 
a polyschematistous Glyconic answering to a re- 
gular. But to scan them otherwise, some changes 
must be made. We can see, without any conside- 
ration of the scansion, that the sense requires the 
two last words of A. 2 to be transposed ; for 48»? is 
equally preposterous, whether it be connected with 
oXovpLai or vcrre/oov (see the place). Accordingly, 
Brunck passes it over in his translation. Making 
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this change, we restore the verse to the usual form 
of a syncopated Gly conic hypercatalectic, scanned 
thus: 

A. 2. ^1^ - - ii|^ - ^ - I - 

The verse S. 2 will accord with this if we blot out 
r£ with Hermann, and write as in full. 

S. 2. ±i.|^ - - V I ^/ - vy - I 3 

No danger of hiatus. The verse S. 2 is followed 
by a pause of five times, and A. 2 of four. 

It may be said that as (5 is frequently " extra 
metrum," the verse 1 should be scanned with ana- 
crusis, and be made polyschematistous Glyconie. 
But this cannot be, because the verses 2, having 
each ^acrusis, would cause a pause of five times to 
intervene, forcing the choriambus to serve as a 
clausula, for which it is unfit. 

There is scarcely a verse of these songs which 
does not require some repairs. They are out of 
tune by length of time and bad performers. 

This syncopated Glyconie was spoiled by this 
transposition: that of Brunck, by bringing oS' 
from the next verse, to which it originally be- 
longed, and where it is evidently much more at 
home. 

S. yeXq. jJLOVf \epl ttoXXoi;. 
A. ^iopog oS* dpB(Ti[iurTag- 

|v \J \ \J T] 

We do not write ovpziii^dyraQt because this would 
give the verse anacrusis, which it ought not to have. 
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wl— vy \y — \j V— — •] 

These Pherecrateans are sufficient to show that, if 
a choriambus or diiambus concludes a verse in these 
tongs, followed by a pause, the verse is corrupt, or 
the scansion erroneous. Thus the two next verses, 

S. 2. rav ifiav f^e\iov r/)o0av, 
3. rav ovSilg ttot IjSaaraaev, 

cannot both be scanned as Glyconics, which they 
seem to be, because the first verse would be desti- 
tute of cadence, though followed by a pause of five 
times. They must be scanned thus, by an Ionic a 
majore and Gly conic, 



— — v/ — vy vy I -— v/ 



i|-^ - - vy I vy - V K/ 

The anacrusis of this first verse makes the verse A. 
which it follows, acatalectic. 

There is another sort of syncopated Glyconic 
which has escaped the depredations of scholiasts 
and critics, because they could give it a well-known 
name. When a diiambus follows a ditrochee, the 
concurrent short syllable can be united into one 
long. This would produce a verse of seven syllables 
like the former, differing from it in having the se- 
cond syllable short as well as the sixth. The first 
syllable is not indifferent, as in the forlner verse. 
The instances of this are very numerous. 

Agam. 185 : 

t6<t(tov iv iroifAvaig imvCjv* 

- v/ - i|^ - w - I 
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This would be called a trochaic dimeter catalectic. 
But the spondaeo-trochaic measure belongs to a 
rhythm totally different from that of the verses 
among which this verse is uniformly found. 

The tragic writers gave this verse with great 
variety. They added an hypercatalectic syllable, 
generally subservient to the epiploce, as in Trach. 
97: 

Tovro Kapv^ai rov 'AXk/i^ 



- vy - ^\^ - vy - I - 



It is found frequently with anacrusis, without the 
hypercatalectic syllable. Ibid. 1 00 : 

fj ttovtIovq avXwvag^ rj 



« , « V _ - « _ vy - 



This syllable is also frequently subservient to the 
epiploce, and belongs to the preceding verse, as in 
Hippol. 755 : 

rj yap ott' afn^oripwv^ 

fi KpTjtrlag Ik yagy Svaopvig. 



-.,-v/-:l-ii-V-|- 



It often has both anacrusis and the hypercatalectic 
syllable. Trach. 102 : 

eiWf S) KparifTTEviov kot ojuLfia 



_ I _ ^ _ «|ii - Sy - 

This last is the third verse of the Alcaic strophe, 
as generally used by Horace : 

*' SilvaB laborantes, geluque." 
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It is remarkable that all these changes rung upon 
the same fundamental verse, are exemplified from 
the same chorus : Trach. 94. Three of them 
are also found in three successive verses in the cho- 
rus, CEd. Colon. 1044. 

1. The original verse, the apparent trochaic di- 
meter catalectic : 

TrpotnroXwv ^EvfioXirtSav, 

2. With the hypercatalectic syllable, 

3. With anacrusis, without the hypercatalectic 
syllable, 

OvaroidtVi wv koi "xpvaia* 

The verse was lengthened by prefixing to it, in« 
stead of the single syllable, a second epitrite, or 
Ionic a minore. Med. 4 1 : 

spheral Tijaa yvvaiKdi^ yivei. 

±i|^ vy I - vy _ ±l|^ - v/ - I 

CEd. T. 863 : 

£t fioi ^vvdri <l>ipovTi 

fioipa rav evaeiTTOv ayvdav Xoywv. 

The short verse, the first of the strophe, is set 
down to show the rhythm : 



— — — \j — I — \j \j — 



By adding the ponderous clausula of the bacchius, 
instead of the single syllable, was made the sjmco- 
pated Phalsecian. This verse also is of both forms. 
— See p. 19. 
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This clausula has also been added to that variety 
of the verse which is furnished with anacrusis. 

CEd. Tyr. 864 : 



/ 



apywv re iravTwv wv vojaoi wpOKeivrai, 

- I - v/ - :i|:i - V - I vy 1 



It is due to Hermann (and after him Wunder) 
to say^ that he knew that such verses as this last 
were not Iambic (see Wund. consp. m. 1.), although 
he saw that they were answered by Iambics seem- 
ingly regular, as in this instance. 

a fifj-^TrlKaipa^ /it]Si avfi^ipovra, 

w|--v/-| w-vy-lv.-.- 
But unluckily they did worse than leaving them 
Iambic. They scanned them by two third epitrites 
and a bacchius, the music for which would not be 
endured by the Hottentots. 

The evident and certain scansion of this anti- 
thetical Iambic trimeter catalectic affords a proof 
equal to mathematical, that we have scanned the 
other verse, the syncopated one, rightly. As the 
clausula of the Iambic is the bacchius, it is evident 
that we must strike off a bacchius for the clausula 
of the other verse, viz. the word irpoKuvrai. It is 
also evident and certain that the metre which pre- 
cedes this clausula must be a full and perfect one ; 
we must therefore reckon backward six times, and 
so we shall find that a bar must divide the w in 
TTavrwv. There are then eight times left, whereof 
six suffice for the first bar, and therefore the first 
syllable must be excluded from the bar, and be- 
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come anacrusis. This syllable is indifferent as 
it ought to be, as appears from verses of this sort 
in Philoct. 675 and CEd. T. 695. The scansion 
ofthe shorter verses can be similarly demonstrated, 
as shall be shown when we come to treat of the 
Alcaic strophe. 

There are yet two other varieties. The form 
mentioned above, produced by prefixing a second 
epitrite, received a finish, necessary in certain 
rhythms, by having the clausula of a single syl- 
lable annexed to it. 

€t0' aeWala rax^ppioarog TreXeiag, 



This and its fellow are probably the only two of 
the sort extant. They were produced by Gaisford 
against Bentley, who asserted that no such thing 
was to be found as a regular trochaic trimeter. 
And instead of a second epitrite, -^schylus pre- 
fixed a third, or diiambus. Agam. 210. 

pdOpo'ig irarpij^ovg xipag^ ^(jjfiov '!ri\ag» 

Jl|«L - vy - I - vy - I S.\» _ vy - 



We now come to another sort of syncopated 
verses, which I call Pherecratian, because the an- 
tispast and ditrochee predominate in them as the 
principal metre, though very frequently the Ionic 
a majore, and its resolution, the mesomacrum, is 
admitted. 

1. The pure antispast. Ajax, 1188, 1195: 
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S. SopV(T(T6vT(jJV flOxBwv 

arav iiraywv- 

l^---h — il 



A. iSei^ SttXoiv^EXXii. 

(Tl TOV KOIVOV "A/OIJ. 



W s» 



\J \J \J — 



The Iodic a majore dochoiius suits the subject 

(fioxOwv). 
2. A pure aDtispastaud resolved bacchius. Orest. 

825: 

jScjSaicxcurat jULavtaig, 

vy ^\- vy vy - •! 



3. The autispast with auacrusis. Electr. (Soph.) 
511: 

dv(TTavoig aiKtaic. 

If aiKiaic were written here the Pherecratean would 
be obvious to every oue. But it would be erro- 
neous to write it so, for there would then be an ac- 
cent where the poet intended there should be none. 

4. The pure antispast resolved. Ajax, 704 : 

6 AaXiog Bvyv(jt)<rTog» 

5. The impure resolved. Trach. 861: 



iii - V w ^\^ 
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In the chorus Trach. 823 the reader will find a 
great number of these verses. Beginning at v. 840 
there is a continued set, concluded by one which is 
not syncopated. 

vpo^aivei SoXiav koL 
fieyakav arav. 

|v/--.v I v/--^| 

6. The resolved ditrochee< Ibid. 829 : 

7. The regular ditrochee. Orest. 685 : 

a viv evelXoKFiv, 

JEschylus, Chooeph. 942, resolves both the di- 
trochee and the bacchius : 

a^£v*j aS6\wg doXlav. 

I - v/ w vy ii.|^ V V - •) I 

8. Euripides, Phoeniss. 191, resolves the first 
metre : 

vrrepavopa KOifitZng* 

I -I---1I 

9. The Ionic a majore. S, Electr. 509 ; CEd. 
Col. 1087 : 

'jrp6ppiZog iKpif^Oeig 
yag raaSe Sa/iovxoig» 

- - V iiU - - « 
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CEd. T. 1105: 

1. €10' 6 BaKxeiog Otocj 

2. valbjv iir* aKpwv opiog^ 
• evprifia oe^ar ek rov 

4. vvfKJiav EXiKbJviaSwvy 

5. ale ^rXetora (rvfiiralZa^ 

VeT, 1 is a syncopated Glyconic : 

Ver. 2, prosodiac. Ver, 3, a Pherecratean, or 
Iambic dimeter catalectic. Ver. 4, a prosodiac 
verse ; and v. 5, a syncopated Pherecratean, whose 
metre is Ionic a majore. 



--V/ ^l-~- 1 



Editions and MSS. have 6pi(t)v in ver. 2. This 
would produce a most inconcinnous pause between 
verses 2 and 3, while there is none possible be- 
tween the antithetical verses. '0/oloc may signify 
Cyllene or Cytheron. The whole of the strophe is 
dedicated to the latter, and its use by a Theban, 
in relation to Bacchus, could not be ambiguous. 
Moreover, his residence there is intimated by his 
intimacy with a nymph of a neighbouring moun- 
tain. Brunck reads aim. Male Aldus et veteres 
codd. ale ! 

10. The resolved Ionic a majore. Orest. 828 : 

^ Ay a fie fivovi'iog iraig. 

I vy vy - w ^^ -^ I 

The verse mentioned before from Hippol. 560, 
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which has so perplexed the critics, is exactly of this 
form. In v. 5 above, for Brunck's alai, Hermann 
reads ale of the MSS., but changes the last word 
of V. 4 to 'E\iKU)viSu)v. This reading would serve 
very well with Brunck's alai, as well as with ale- 
With *E\iK(t)vtSu)v and alai the verse 4 would be 
an Ionic a majore dimeter, acatalectic by help of 
the anacrusis of the next verse, which latter would 
then be a syncopated Pherecratean, having a me- 
somacrum for the Ionic metre. Both would be 
scanned thus : 



vy V — vy — 



-h - - - hl^ - - 1 1 

CEd. Tyr. 875 : 

1. aKporarav elaavaPia 

2. airoTOjULav (opovatv 

. etc avajKaVf tvu ov 

4. TToSl 'XprifrlfK^ ^priTaC 

5. KaXiiJg 8* ^X®^ ttoXh TraAaca/ua 

6. fiijiroTe Xv<Tai Ocov ai- 

7. TovfxaC Oebv ov Xri^u) 

8. wotI TT/ooorarav la'^fov. 



— \j w— — v/vy — 



vy vy v/ - ^p ~ - •] 



— \J 



-!l 



\J \J " \J — — 



vy— w— vy — \y— V 
— \y\y — I — vvy — 

v/ vy 

V v/ - V ^[^ •y 
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Verses 2, 3, 4, 8 are syncopated Pherecrateans. 
Verse 7 would be one likewise, by making Oeov a 
monosyllable, and blotting out ev in the strophe. 
We should then have the three last verses a repe- 
tition of the three first — a da capo, Ver, 4 is made 
acatalectic by the anacrusis of ver. 5. I write 
v\pi7reTeig(a7ro v\povg iritrovTzg, Suid.) in the strophe, 
and if OXvfCTTOc ft^r*j/o be not allowable, 'OXv/LtTreoc 
Trari\py or 6 Trarripj would suffice, at least for the 
metre. Themis ex Jove, Justitiam, Legem, Pa- 
eemque suscepit, vi compressa. Hoffman. Her- 
mann has taken more liberties with these verses 
than Triclinius. If the reader pleases to exercise 
himself he will be able to root out (eruere) eight 
of such Pherecrateans from the chorus, Philoct. 
827, in each song. Ver. 5 above may be scanned 
as Iambic, but the hypercatalectic syllables being 
simultaneously short, mark the syllables as not 
csesural. Brunck's v£v, after wpovaevj would make 
ver. 2 acatalectic, like its fellow, and ver. 6. 

Erfurdt refers to Electr. (S.) 502 for the same 
^^ numeri" as in his reading. This is a mistake. 
The "numeri" there are in favour of Brunck's 
reading, aim. He might have found the same 
** numeri" for the choriambic or prosodiac verse 
nearer home. It is a repetition of verse 2, a strong 
point in its favour. The choriambus would be fatal 
to al(n. Brunck was right in thinking the verse 

Ifi'iB $0t/3£ 

defective ; <Poi(ie <roi would answer the critic, and 

i2 
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<Toi ^ciifief a molossos, would saffice for the cho- 
riambos. AoAcI aoi would be perfect. 

This verse is found in composition very fre- 
quently. iEsch. S. C. T. 363 : 

ttotI iTToXiv 8' Ofyyava wpyCrriQ^ 

I — ^_| — H^---,| 

Soph. Electr. 513 : 

ov rtg iroi tXeinev Ik rovS* Oiicov. 

I ^v,|-w-^|^---,| 

Hippol. 164: 

fi'i^i irorc vriSvog aS" avpa. 

I vyvy|v/ — v/v/ —I— wj I 

vi^e vulgo. Legendum esse y^sv ob metrum mo- 
nuit Porsonus ad Med. 76, in Addendis. Monk. 

S. C. T. 118: 

aXA' (^ Zev irarepi navreXlc^ vavTU)Q. 

Scholeiield's arrangement is ruinous to the metres 

here. 

Orst. 329 : 

tpvyag aTrocrraXclc ojULaiiiov Xa;)3^. 

|wv/v/-vy|-v/- ^\^ •! I 

Antig. 833 : 

Salfnov ofioiOTarav KarevvaZ^i^ 

It is remarkable that a molossus is found very fre- 
quently combined with this verse. Ajax, 1 191 : 

-av Stftrravov oviiSog EXXavwv. 

I — \^ — ^^^---il 
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Eiectr. (Eur.) 161 : 

wiKpag S* BK Tpoiag oSou (3ov\ag> 

l---l----h--il 

Antig. 945 : 

TVfxPr}pH Oakajuu^ icareZ^evxOt]. 

Med. 186 : 

wivOog yap fityaXiOQ ro8' op/iarai. 

Eiectr. (Eur.) 116: 

Kovpa Koi fie rlics KXvTaifivfifjTpa. 

|---|----^h--ll 
Ajax, 597 : 

TTov vaUig aXiirXayKTog^ evSaifitJV' 

The metre aDtithetical to the molossus here is a 
ditrochee, as ^vvB(m fiiv itpeSpoQi & fioif /ioe. In 
Phoen. 101 and seq. are several sets of verses in 
which this sort of Pherecratean predominates : 

1. opsyB vvVi opeye yepaiav 

2. viq, X^^P* ^^^ fcXe/uaicaiv, 

3. woSog 1>x^^^ iTTavrlXXdiv. 
Ver. 1 is a resolved Glyconic : 

I 1 1 

Ver. 2, a polyschematistous Glyconic : 

Iv— — v/ I — v/v/— I 

Ver. 3, a syncopated Pherecratean : 
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Ver. 107 : 

w voTvia iraX Aotovq* 

lu) Efcara* KaTaxaXxov a- 

irav ireSlov aarpawrH* 



- vy vy V -ii r 






Ver. 112: 



— v/ V vy —I— ^ 



apa ye irvXai KkBlOpoig^ 
XaXicoScra t CjUJSoXa Xdivi" 
oig ^AfKJilovog opyavoiQ 
rdx'^OQ fipfiotrrai. 



— v vy v — — 



~ — vv/v/ — |v/\/ — v/\y 



\J — \ \J \J — 
I vy v - w ii|^ 

- vy w ^1^ - - :^ I 

These verses are the same as the former, if we 
Mrrite bis, as in modern music, to the second verse 
of the former set. 

Iphig. A. 1332: 

-av iii]T avraiav ^Evplwi^ irvevaai irojULTrav* 

Phoen. 359 : 

ava di Orifialav iroXiv 
emyaBri aag eiaoSog vvfitf^ag. 

vy V V — —I— \J \j \j 

In the dactylic measure there can be no synco- 
pation, nor in the regular anapaestic. Not so in 
the freer sort, for when an anapaest follows a dactyl, 
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the concurrent short syllables may be blended into 
one long. Accordingly there are examples of this, 
which indeed are not numerous. 

Hecub. 74 : 

oc /lovogy oiKWv ayKup* fir' ifiutv* 

Med. 135 : 

0V06 <rvvq8o/ua(, yvvai. 

— V vy — V —I— \J — 



Electr.(S.)200: 

Hv 6 ravra irpcKTtrbJv, 

I - - -1^ - - I - 
Med. 183 : 

tI wot avaorlveec* 

I vy vy V ^|i w - I 

Orest. 1009 : 

^roXv^rovoic avayKaig> 



vy V \y — — vy — — 



It is in this rhythm that Seidler's dochmius should 
be looked for; and accordingly this is an instance, 
if we please to consider the two bars as one. But* 
the number of this sort that can be found would 
scarcely fill a book, if the pseudo-anapaestics be 
rejected, |such as those beginning v. 176, CEd. C. 
Indeed this last verse may be scanned in the usual 
manner, and the rhythm preserved by changing the 
aytoyrj, or time, i. e. by making each long note § 
or ^ (the latter is better suited to the expression) 
of the former long note, and the short notes in the 
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same proportion. There is another verse among 
the anapsestics of Hecub. 210^ 

a Tokaiva Ket<TOfiaif 

which must be accommodated to the duple rhythm 
in this way, for otherwise it cannot be scanned in 
that rhythm. Indeed there may be an error of the 
text. TpiToXaiva would make every thing smooth, 
and the verse to be scanned as a syncopated ana- 
paestic. 

I - vv I - V. ^1^ V. - I 

However there is nothing more common in modem 
music than such xpovot aXoyoi in this rhythm. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RHYTHMICAL ANALYSIS OF A CHORUS. 

In order to illustrate the principles which have 
been laid down, we shall now attempt the analysis 
of one or two whole strophes. This cannot but be 
allowed to be a very lubricous proceeding, since 
there is scarcely a single strophe wholly the same 
as when first written. Any one who considers the 
various ordeals each verse had to pass, — the mis- 
takes of transcribers, scholiasts, and critics, — can- 
not but allow this to be true to a moral certainty. 
The scholiasts and critics have proved themselves, 
by their writings, absolutely ignorant of rhythm. 
Some of them had attained a partial and imperfect 
knowledge of metres. This unfortunately was cal- 
culated to do much more mischief than a total ig- 
norance ; for these men, fancying that they had 
fathomed the bottom of the science, transposed, 
altered, and divided, so as to suit their own notions. 
Hence it is an easier matter to encounter a strophe 
corrupted by a transcriber only, than by a Tricli- 
nius or Brunck. And the strophes which I have 
found most satisfactorily and easily manageable, 
were those whose apparent diflSculty (because they 
were somewhat out of the common way) had put 
them beyond the reach of such men, who denounce 
them as wholly corrupt. 
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Hence it is that the edition of Aldus is so va- 
luable* He probably knew little or nothing of 
metres, an art which I think was first attempted to 
be revived by King. Add to this, that the addi- 
tion or subtraction of a single particle, or short 
syllable, is capable of producing inextricable diffi- 
culty, by deranging the isochronism in the metres. 
There is therefore a reasonable claim to indul- 
gence if the first attempt of the sort may not give 
results in all respects perfectly satisfactory. Indeed 
time i» required to bring every discovery to its 
highest perfection, and our successors will accom- 
plish what we may have failed in. We shall take 
our examples firom the choruses of Hecuba and 
Medea, because, being familiar to every one since 
his school-days, their ordinary scansion is best 
known. 

Hecub. 448 : 

S. 1. Avpa, TTOvnac Av/oa, 

arc TTovrowdpovg KOfilZ^iQ 

Ooag aKUTovg ev olSfia Xlfivag, 

wot /i€ rav fieXiav TropeiKreig ; 

T(i^ SovXofTVvog irpbg oIkov 

KTriOeifT a^£^o/iai ; 

ri A(jt)plSog Spfiov alagy 

ri $6m8ocj ivOa icaXXfa- 

Tiov vSaT(jjv warlpa 

(ftaalv ^AttiSovov weSla Xivaiveiv ; 

A. 1. fj vaauiVy aXifjpei 

KuyjTf^ wifiTTOfiivav raXaivavj 
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oiKTpav (iiOTav i\ov(rav oIkoi^, 
ivOa Trp(»)T6yov6g tb 0o7i;c^, 
Safpva ff iepoifg avi(r\B 
wropOovg Aarot (fitXij^y 
(uSevoc ayaXfia Stag^ 
aifv AriXia<riv rs icov/oaccs 
'A/orl/utSoc TB Ocac 
Xpvffiav apirvKa ro^a t t\)Xoyi\at») ; 

The final verse, or Phalsecian, certainly shows the 
rhythm to be that called | by the moderns, which 
can admit no clausula but the single syllable, ere- 
tic, bacchius, or a fourth paeon, equivalent to either 
of the latter. Each bar contains six times, and 
the first and fourth are accented. 
The verses 1 are Pherecratean : 



- \J v> 



The verses 2, Glyconic hypercatalectic, or Hip- 
ponactean : 

S. 2. j — v — \/|\/ — v> — | — 

A. 2. ^U - - w I V - V - I v/ 



It will be seen that the anacrusis of A. 2 renders 
A. 1 acatalectic, while there is a pause of one time 
between the verses S. 1 and 2 ; but this is a discre- 
pancy of no moment, and it takes away the possi- 
bility of an hiatus between the verses S. The 
verses 3 are apparently Ionic a majore, the verse 
A. being of the most perfect form, while the verse 
S. is acephalous. This latter is a strong objection 

K 
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to scanning them as Ionic, but there is another, 
which is insuperable, that the clausulse would be 
spondees, totally unsuited to the rhythm. We must 
therefore have recourse to the epiploce, by bring- 
ing down the hypercatalectic syllables of the verses 
2, which will change them to Phalaecian verses 
the same as verses 10. 



S. 3. |-vy-vy|v/-vy-,v.--*, 
A. 3, v-* vyvy — vy — Iv-^ »| 

It is worth while to observe how admirably the 
first syllables of the verses 3 are accommodated to 
the final syllables of the verses 2, so as to preserve 
the most perfect isochronism. The verses 4 are 
Glyconic hypercatalectic, whose final syllables are 
not transferable, i. e. are clausulse. 



S. 4, |— v/ — vy|v/ — vy — | — 
A. 4. |-vy-vy|vy-vy-|- 

These verses are destitute of anacrusis, therefore a 
pause of one time separates them from the verses 3, 
as indicated by the (TrumeXa. They are themselves 
also followed by a full pause of four times, the 
verses 5 being destitute also of anacrusis. These 
latter are Ionic a majore dimeters. S. 5 is hyper- 
catalectic by the half of the final long syllable. 
This half, transferred to S. 6, changes it to an an- 
tispastic dimeter catalectic. But there is nothing 
superfluous in A. 5, — nothing to transfer. There- 
fore the palimbacchius of S. 6 becomes a molossus 
in A. 6. They are therefore scanned thus : 
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S. 5, I vyvy|-vy- ^\^ 

-- ^ I -^ -ll 
A. 5. I vyvl — vy — \y 



There are verses in the next strophe of similar 
scansion. Heeub. 475 : 

S. 1. \ov(r avOoKpoKoig Trifvaig. 
rj TirdvtJv yeveav* 



\j \j 

I "~ ^ v^ — 

A. 1. ^dvq. xOovi Srj KiKXrifiaL 
dovXa, \iTrov(r ^Atrlav 

\j I — vy ^ — I 

Editions have avQoKpoKoiai. Porson tells us that 
even manuscripts are of no authority with respect 
to the V paragogic, 

A similar process adopted in scanning the re- 
maining verses, will make them alternately antis- 
pastic and Ionic, as before. The verses 7 are Ionic 
dimeters, hypercatalectic by a time. This trans- 
ferred to the verses 8, will transmute them from ap- 
parent Ionic to Glyconic hypercatalectic, thus : 
S. 7. I - - v^ w I - w - ^|±i 



\J\\J— KJ — A — 



A. 7.' I w vy I - V ~ I ^1^ 

Now, to see what is to be done with the hyper- 
catalectic syllable thus resulting, we must look to 
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the verses 9. We must scan these in the triple 
rhythm, not by dactyls, as men ignorant of rhythm 
have done. Therefore an anapaest or iambus must 
serve as clausulse, an office for which they are 
totally inadequate. Here therefore we must again 
use the epiploce, and try the result, which would 
be, apparently, 

S. 9. I — ^^| — vyv/ — ^il 

A. 9. I \/vy|-v-rvy-|/*W.j 

each a prosodiac verse. This would answer very 
well, were it not for the verse A. 10, a Phalaecian 
with anacrusis, scanned thus. 



Now this anacrusis causes a pause of five times, 
as expressed by the (rty/usTa, between the verses A. 
9 and 10. Therefore the choriambus is a clausula, 
and it is incapable of such an office, though no 
metre can be better adapted to the rhythm, in any 
other place but the last. Moreover this pause is 
inconcinnous, for the pause between verses S. 9 
and 10 is but of one time. This defect would be 
taken away by making the first of -xpxxriav short 
with Elmsley. But a safer process is to make 
deac a monosyllable, changing the choriambus ta 
a cretic. Accordingly the antithetical metre is not 
a choriambus, but a first paeon, i, e. a cretic, haviqg 
its last long syllable resolved. Indeed re in A. 9 
seems erroneous, crammed in by some who reduced 
S. 9 to dactyls. 

From this scansion it appears that a more proper 
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arrangement of these verses would be the fol- 
lowing : 

S. 7. 1? ^bJplSog opfiov ai" 

ac, V ^OiaSogy cvSa icaX- 

XiaTbJv vSaroiv iraripa* 

There is an exact parallel for this pair of verses, 
which confirms the scansion. Orest. 1244 : 

S. MvKi^vlSeg S) f^lXai. 
A. u\l<j<JETB vvv ^\i<^apa. 



\j \j \ — \j \j \y 



The first syllable of S. is long in Orest. 1475 
again, 

1. SaicTvXowc Stfcciv ^Opiara^y 

2. MvKnviS* apfivXav TTpo^agy 



- w - -I- 

v/ I- 



— ^ \y I — V/ — 

It is also long in Phoeniss. 193. It is evident that 
the hypercatalectic time of verse 1 forbids our scan- 
ning verse 2 as an Iambic dimeter, which it seems 
to be. 

Hecub. 633. Rhythm the same as before: 
S. 1. ifioi Xi^^v (rvptpopavf 

Ifioi xpriv iriifiovav yiveffOaiy 
'iSafav 8t^ tt/qwtov vXav 
'AXI^avS/QOc elXarlvav 
iTap,6d\ fiXiov iir olSpa vavoroXr/fftov 
'EXivag iiri Xlfcrpa, rav 
KaXXtarav SSe "xpvaof^a" 
fig aXiog avyaZu. 
K 2 
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A. 1. TTovoi yapf koI Tr6vfov 

avajKai Kpelcrcroveg KvickovvTai* 
KOivov S* iK ISlag avotag 
•coicov r^ 2{/xoiivriSi yq. 
oXiOpiov IjhoXb, avi^^opa r av aXXoiVy 
eicpluii o i/occs ttv ev 1- 

Sq, KplvBl fl€UCafHjJV TpKT" 

<rag iraiSag avfjp ^ovrag. 

The two first verses have been barbarously scanned 
by scholiasts, and after them by critics. They are 
catalectic antispasts and ditrochees. The verses 3 
are Hipponactean ; 4, polyschematistous Gly conic; 
5, Phalaecian; 6, Ionic a majore dimeter; 7, an 
antispastic dimeter; and 8, syncopated Pherecra- 
tean. They are scanned thus : 

S. 1. |v/--i|-v-^| 

3. :.|^--..|s.-..-|-~ 

4. 1^— — \/| — v/v — j 

5, vvwvv-'v/jv — v-' — Ivy •! 

O, \j\y — \j\j\ — \j — 

7. -^ — — w I v/ — >• \y 

8. iU - v/ v/ 2.|« _ - - 



We have taken the liberty of writing oSe for 6 in 
S. 7, encouraged by verse 252 of this play : 

(fiiyyog riXlov roSe. 

This is not absolutely necessary. But the 6 should 
be syncopated, and I do not think it probable that 
Euripides so treated it. 
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There is an hiatus between S. 2 and 3, also ano- 
ther between A. 4 and 6, I think very slightly of 
this occurring in the choruses. I can see no reason 
why two vowels, in continued music, should give 
greater difficulty to the singer in cases like this, 
than if they were in the same word. It may be 
taken away by transposing the last words of S. 2, 
or by shortening the diphthong in ^iSafav. I as- 
sert that the same syllable must be shortened in 
ver. 938 of this play, or the text altered. This 
diphthong is often short in other words, as is well 
known. Perhaps the subscribed iota at the end of 
A. 4, anciently written " a latere," may have com- 
pensated for the other hiatus, or by lengthening 
the second of 6XI0/oeov, we may blot out its first 
vowel. 

We have already scanned the four first verses of 
the epode of this chorus, p. 52. They may be 
scanned differently by another arrangement : 

£7ri Sopl Koi <p6v(^ KOi 
EfiCJv fxeXaOpbJv \(jj(iq* 

(rrivH Si ical rig afufn 
Tov evpoov *Evp(jjTav. 

Verses 1 and 3 are Pherecratean or Anacreontic: 



Verses 2 and 4, syncopated Pherecratean : 

\j — \j \j —I— T 



Catalectic antispasts and ditrochees and synco- 
pated Pherecrateans are often found, chiefly among 
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the dochmii of lugubrious subjects. Sophocles, 
Elect. 507, has a cretic, justly made to form a sin- 
gle verse : 

rq.h y^. 
Orest. 649 : 

IKq. fieVi KOAWQ o ov, 

(Ed. T. 649 : 

I vy _ - v/ I - /^ I - V - 1 

Antig. 256 : 

^£u, 0£v, 0£i}* c5 TTovoi j3/»ortov, 8i5(r7roi;oi. 

S. C. T. 104: 

ri pi^EiQ ; irpoSwaetg^ 

Tav reav yav ; 

I ^ -- l|^ -- l| 

\j — vy I — r *! 

-|- - - 1 I 

From the frequent use of this catalectic metre in 
elegiac subjects it arose that a dirge was denomi- 
nated vofiog Baicxctoc ; and it appears from Hecub. 
685, that even dochmiac tunes were so denomi- 
nated. 

c5 tIicvovj tekvov 

id Karapxpfiai 

/3aicx«ov vo/uov, 

€? aXaoTO/ooc 

apTifiaOfig kukiov. 
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H- - - ^ I ^ '^ 1 
|- vy - vy I -P 1 

-I- - - ^ I v> '^ 1 



— \^ _ vy \ \j 



— hi vy v> — vy I _ 



We have transposed the words of our third verse, 
in order to make all symmetrical, and because they 
seemed to have been previously transposed by scho- 
liasts for the purpose of carving out their Iambic 
dimeters. But without transposition the verses 2 
and 3 would produce one elegant verse compounded 
of a ditrochee and a syncopated Pherecratean : 

ai Knrapxofiai vofiov )3aicx«ov. 

— V — v-' I — v — —I— "I 

Hecub. 917. Rhythm as before : 

S. 1. lyi} 8l TrXofca/xov avaStrotc 
filTpauTiv ippvdfiityOiiaVi 

\pV(n(»)lf ivOTTTpWV XBV<r(TOV<T* 

aripfxovag elg avyagj 
ewtSiiAviov wg iritroifi ig evvav» 
ava Si kIAoSoc ifioXe ttoXiv' 
KiXevcTfia S' ^v kut a<m) Tpoi- 
ag ToS'* & ndiSeg 'EXX^vcuv, ttotc 
St), TTorc rav 'lX«aSa aKOiriav 

TTt/oeravrecj n^^r oUovg. 

A. 1. Xixn Se (filXa fiovoireTrXog 
XiTTOuaa, A(i)p\g wg Kopa, 
GEfivav It poaitfOva oiic ^- 
vvd "kpr^fxiv a rXafiwv, 
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ayofiai 0£, uavovr ioov(r aKOirav 
Tov ifwVi aXiov £7ri irlXayog^ 

TToXlV T airOtTKOTTOVG^y (ItTCI 

vooTtfJLOv vavg iKlvrjatv ttoSo, 
KOI ft aTTo yag (vpicrev lAiacog 
TaXaiv*j aTraiTTOv a\yei») 

The verses 1, 2 are Iambic dimeters. Verses 3 
may be called inverted Glyconics, the molossus 
taking the place of the antispast (as it often does), 
for the purpose of preceding the verse 4, a synco- 
pated Pherecratean. — See p. 44. But unluckily 
the verse S. 3 is furnished with anacrusis, causing, 
by a pause of five times, the final diiambus of S. 2 
to serve as a clausula, an ofifice to which it is in- 
competent in this rhythm. We can have the just 
clausula, a cretic, by cutting off the first syllable of 
the verse 1 for anacrusis, thereby converting the 
iambics to trochaics. But Porson tells us that a 
great many manuscripts have 81 rot in S. 1 rejected 
by. him *^ propter metrum." Restoring this in 
both verses 1, we should have the first iambic and 
the second trochaic forming together a periodical 
tetrameter hypercatalectic. Heading the verses 2 
by the last syllables of the verses 1, we should scan 
the four verses thus : 



— K/ — \y — vy— vy I — P' 



^ - _ sy - I 



\J — \j \j — — •! 

The verses 5 are Ionic a majore ; but they have 
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the unrhythmical clausula, the spondee. The epi- 
ploce cannot take away this blemish, since the 
verses 4 are catalectic. Therefore we must con- 
clude the verses to be defective. The verse A. 5 
is easily restored by writing airayofxai for ayofiai. 
The verse would then be a Phalsecian, having a 
perfect clausula. The speaker is represented as 
saying immediately before, that her husband had 
already lain down : 

TTomg iv Oatkafioig cicctro. 

Hence nothing could be more appropriate than 
the following improvement of verse S.5, the rather 
as she speaks of him as an aKolrav immediately 
after. 

a/Lt' eiriSifjLViov wg iriaoifi ig Bvvav. 

The verses would then so exactly accord that the 
same trrnuLeia will serve for both. 

Or we may write, 

S. 5. BTTiSlfiviov wg iritTOijUL tig evvav» 
A. 5, ayofiai 8l, Oai/ovr' eiSovcr* aKotrav* 

Each is compounded of an Ionic majore and a 
syncopated Pherecratean, and the latter has a mo- 
lossus for the ditrochee. 

For this sort of correspondence iEschylus gives 
an exact parallel. S. C. T. 357, 363 : 

S. x^A*"^*^ Trf<TU)v, aXyvvei Kvpficrag* 

S. vy|v/-w-| |v "ll 
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A, TTOTi nroXiv 8' opyava nvpywrig. 

A. |^-.v.-|-v>-^|-~-l| 

In order to scan the remaining verses S. they 
should be arranged thus, and the verses A. simi- 
larly : 

6. ava Si KiXaSog ifioXe ttoXcv* 

7. fclXeva/xa 8' fiv icar' aarv TpotciQ t<J8'* & 

8. iraiSeg 'EXXt/voiv, ttotc Sri 

9. TTorc rav 'iXiaSa <rfC07r(av 
10. Tripaavrecy v^tT otfcovc- 

Verse 6 is an Iambic dimeter ; 7, an Iambic dime- 
ter, having a cretic annexed to it as a clausula. 
Verses 8 and 9 form a Pindaric tetrameter hyper- 
catalectic; verse 10, an Anacreontic. They are 
scanned thus: 



6. 

7. [v-' — vy — |w — vy — I 

8. -|ii vy ~-| -v/ vy- 

9. vyvy vyvy— v/vy— p**1 

10. i^li-v-l vy-- 



The scansion of 8 and-9 is verified by this very 
combination of metres being found in the preceding 
songs, the strophe a and antistrophe a. 

Toiov 'EXX^vwv vi(fiog afi" 

f^i (re KpvirTHy Sopi Srj So/oi &c. 

The resolution of the long syllables in verse 6 seems 
intended for the expression of tumult and rapid 
flight. 
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The verses 7 are not unusual. (Ed. C. 1742 : 

oTTCiic /uoXov/ucfl' eg Sojuovg ovk ?X*^* 
Hippol. 589 : 

ra K/QVTTTO yap 9rl0i)V€ dia 8' oXXvcrau 

Orest. 1366 : 

Kedpwra TracrraSoiv vttI/o ripefiva^ 

The cadences of pure Iambic verses are imper- 
fecty and a speaker cannot finish perfectly except 
at one of the caesuras in the middle of the verse. 
This is suited to the nature of conversation, but is 
unsuitable for music. For the purposes of melody 
it was necessary to annex a perfect cadence, as the 
cretic in the two first of these instances and a bac- 
chius in the third. There is the like in the verse 
10. 

Most metrical critics (and Porson too) would 
scan some of those verses by dactyls, spondees, &c., 
confounding together rhythms essentially diffe- 
rent. If the confounding of clausulse is not to 
be endured, a fortiori^ the confounding of the 
rhythms themselves is not. " In versibus certa 
est ac definita lex numerorum, quam sequi necesse 
est." Cic. Orat. " Rhy thmi, eodem modo quo coe- 
perunt, currunt usque ad /ucrajSoXav, i, e. transitum 
in aliud genus rhythmi. Quinc. 9, 4." The truth 
is, that persons who were conscious of the impro- 
priety of thijs confounding rhythms, gave way to. 
it on account of it being the received system. This 
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particularly relates to professors or teachers, who 
were obliged to obtain a knowledge of the system 
for the purpose of lecturing, although they may 
have hated it on account of its difficulty, and de- 
spised it for its absurdity. However it was this 
sort of scansion which gave rise to the charge of 
"jarring and irreconcileable rhythms" made by 
modern musicians against the ancient music. — 
Bumey, H. M. 1, 82. 

The modem editors and critics have, unwittingly, 
an epiploce of their own, endeavouring to make 
out symmetrical and similar verses by transferring 
syllables, i. e. by means of the division of words. 
Thus in Pers. 108, they write, 

efiauov o Bvpviropoi^ 
o 0aXaaaf)c iroXiai- 
vofilvriQ irvevfiaTi Xa/3/0(^ 

ItTOp^V TTOVTIOV aXcOC, 

irtfTvvoi XcTTToSo/uotc '7ret(Tfia(rif Xa- 
oiropoig T€ fitixavaig. 

These are arranged so as to be all Ionics. There 
are three verses, the first, second, and fifth, which 
have anapaestic clausulse, than which nothing can 
be more rhythmical. But unluckily a pause of 
two times must succeed each anapaest, and it can- 
not be proper that such a pause should divide a 
word. We shall set down the (nj/xeca of each di- 
meter, leaving the arrangement of the words to 
the reader. Instead of the regular Ionics he will 
find a diversified or polyschematistous system, thus, 
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\j \/ \ \j \j — \j \j 

— \j \y — \ — \j \j — 

— \>\/ — 1 — vyvy — 
vy vy — vy — — vy — r* 



There is an hiatus between the verses 3 and 4. 1 
think the iota subscribed, which was anciently 
written " a latere/* might have prevented the 
hiatus. But the modern critics cannot object to 
this, because it equally affects their mode of scan- 
sion. To avoid this hiatus, the {rrifiBia of the verse 
which should replace our third verse, should be. 



— V \/ — — 



after which, 

js/vy jvyvy I 

--I 1 



V^— V/VI — V — v/ I — 



In the former system we may observe a choriambic 
series, followed by an avaKkdi^evog verse, and in 
the latter the Ionic system followed by a ditrochee, 
which the grammarians tell us has an irreconcile- 
able antipathy to the Ionic metre. But in both we 
may see that the transition from one sort of metre 
to another is made by means of that neutral sort of 
metre, the mesomacrum. 

The reduction of the epitrite by anaclasis of its 
first syllable produces another sort of intimate 
connexion between verses, which much resembles 
epiploce, and yet is certainly distinct from it, be- 
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cause there is no change produced in the apparent 
metrical system, nor in the names of either of the 
verses. This takes place when the pause at the 
end of the former of two verses is filled up by the 
anacrusis of the latter, whereby the two verses are 
entwined or dove -tailed into one another, so that 
the two verses are absolutely to be considered as 
one syncopated verse. We have given in the verses 
already scanned numerous examples of this sort of 
intimate connexion, so that now very few examples 
will suffice to show what is meant. 

Thus in Hecub. 459 : 

1. rj va<TWVf aXifipei 

2. ic€L>7r^ irefiirofiivav raXaci/av, 

3. oiKTpav (iiOTuv ixov<Tav oikoi^. 



i Ji V I v/ 



« I « ^ I vy - V - 

The deficient time of the final bacchius of v. 1 is 
supplied by the anacrusis of v. 2, so as to make the 
former acatalectic, and entwine the two verses into 
one. We have set down the third verse, to show 
the diflFerence between this sort of synaphia and 
that ariung from epiploce. The verse 3 is appa* 
rently Ionic a majore ; but the final syllable of verse 
2 transferred to it, changes its nature, rhythm, and 
name. 

Very frequently the superfluous time is found in 
the first of two verses. In this case it is the second 
which is defective, and requires to be completed 
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by the hypercatalectic syllable or time of the first. 
Thus Orest. 820 : 

Ttfiiov \apiv i^ava\py 
SxKTKkeiav eg aei 

Every one would call both these verses Ionic a 
majore, yet the second is not one, but a defective 
Pherecratean, completed by the hypercatalectic 
time of the first verse. This example shows the 
close affinity between this sort of connexion and 
the epiploce. Here the name and rhythm df the 
second verse is changed, as in epiploce, while the 
difference between this case and the former is only 
apparent, since each may be changed into the other 
by a different division of the verses, thus : ' 

y SvoricXemv eg aei. 

This sort of intimate connexion is found in mea- 
sures of all sorts. (Ed. Colon. 1557 : 

icai ere Xiraig aefilZeiv 

evw\i(t)v ava^. 
I — vy » — I \y 

■^l-ii vy v/ - v/ I - 



Here the Anacreontic is made acatalectic by the 
anacrusis of the dochmius. 

It is unnecessary to set down any more examples. 
Several may be observed in the verses already 
quoted, and others will be found in those which 
follow. The dramatic songs abound with such. 

l2 
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There is only one rariety which is not of frequent 
occurrence, viz. when the anacrusis is detached, as 
in OEd. Colon. 698 : 

ovS* Iv Tq, fieyaXq. AtoplSi vaai^ 
nAoTTOc TToiTrorE pXa(TTiv> ' 

The first verse is made acatalectic by the anacrusis 
of the second, and the verses so interwoven as to 
constitute one antispastic pentameter catalectic, 
although each is perfect in itself, the former a tri- 
meter catalectie, and the latter a Pherecratean, 
havuig an anapaest for the first spondee, a form 
which has escaped the notice of metrical writers. 
S. C. T. 357 : 

S. wavToSawog Si Kapnog^ 

XafiaSig ttIctcov aXyvvei KVpritrag* 
— \j \j — \ \j 

Here the Anacreontic is rendered acatalectic by 
the detached anacrusis of the next verse, ^s- 
chylus frequently uses the detached anacrusis ; but 
of all the aiicient poets, of whom more than a few 
fragments have come down to us, Anacreon does 
so the most, having whole songs in every verse 
of which it is to be found. 

It is evident that all verses ending with a full 
bacchius or cretic are susceptible of this intimate 
connexion, if the succeeding verse begin with an 
epitrite heptasemus of any sort. This sort of inti- 
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mate connexion is the cause, for the most part, 
which enables the choral and lyric poet to make 
elisions at the end of verses. Hephsestion tells us 
that Pherecrates united two of those verses, called 
Pherecratean, into one, to Ik tiov ovrccrTroareicGJv 
&KaraAi)Krov, 6 ^epeKparrig ivdxrag avfirvKTOv ova- 
iraKrrov koXh iv ry Kopiavvoi, 

"AvSpcc 7rp6<T)(eTB rov vovv e^BvprifiaTi icatvc^, 
avfiTTrvKTOig avairaitrroig. 



\j \ \j — — vy \j 



vLii _ _ w , V _ _ 



This scansion shows that Hephsestion was mis- 
taken in calling this first verse asynartete and di- 
catalectic. It is not asynartete, because the verses 
are connected in the most intimate manner possible, 
the deficiency of the first Pherecratean being sup- 
plied by the redundant anacrusis of the next. So 
far from being dicatalectic, the verse is not even 
once catalectic, the third Pherecretean being dove- 
tailed into the second, as the second into the first ; 
so that the three Pherecrateans, spliced together, 
form one syncopated antispastic hexameter cata- 
lectic. Without occupying ourselves, at present, 
with the meaning of avaTralfTToig, we can see that 
nothing can be more appropriate to express this 
sort of intimate connexion than the word avfiwrvicr 
Toigj which was therefore probably intended for 
that purpose, the rather, on account of its close 
affinity to the term epiploce of the grammarians, 
applied to a sort of intimate connexion so like it, as 
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to be often scarcely distinguishable from it. We 
shall therefore express this sort of connexion by 
the term (xu/uTrrvSccj symptyxis^ in future, for the 
sake of brevity. 

The avairalcrroiQ of Pherecrates has been satis- 
factorily explained by the scholiast in Hepheestion. 
Gaisford points also^to the authority of Julius Pol- 
lux, who says, 4, 111, i5 Sc irapafiaaig wg to ttoXv 
filv iv avairaiarlKd^ julr/oc^, t? S' ovv Iv aXXt^ ava^ 
iraiara to lmKXr\v £X€«. The words quoted above 
from Pherecrates have every appearance of belong- 
ing to the parabasis; and Gaisford, treating of 
polyschematistous Gly conies, says, " hoc versu, 
Porsono judice, in parabasi K/oa7raraXwv usus est 
Pherecrates." — Gaisf. Heph. 355. So also the old 
comic poet Plato wrote the parabasis in antispas- 
tics, as appears from the fragment preserved by the 
scholiast in Aristoph. Pac. 733. 

£C filv firi Ti Xfav, & 'vS/o£C> 

rivayxai^6ij.riv (rrpi^ai 

Svjp\ OVK av wapi(iriv Xi^iv — hq Toiav S' £7rdii/ 



— |i \j IV \J 



i - _ _ vy I 



What then, if the process was the very reverse 
of that mentioned by the scholiast, that the old 
comic poets had originally written the parabasis in 
antispastics, denominated anapsestics, and that the 
name still adhered to the changed rhythm. We 
shall hereafter give reason to conclude that the 
term anapaest is more applicable to certain antis- 
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pasts than to the metre, to which it is now applied. 
Hermann at first proposed to read avriaTraaroig 
for avaTrai(TTOigy for which he was rebuked by Gais- 
ford (Heph. 56), " Haec emendatio metrum pror- 
sus corrumpit." Forsooth, he wished to palm this 
word upon Pherecrates, because he embraced the 
opinion of the scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. 4, S. 7, 
who says, that the avfiirTvicroig avairalaroig were 
spondees. El. d, m. p. 604. " Pherecrates non de 
hisce versibus, sed de anapaestis spondaeicis loqui 
videtur, quos, ut puto, statim prolaturus esset." 
But this is against the authority of Hephsestion, 
who could see none of those spondees which were 
to be forthcoming, while he must have been well 
acquainted with the writings of Pherecrates. They 
were certainly extant in his time. They are quoted 
by Suidas and Priscian, and largely by Athenaeus 
and Julius Pollux in many places ; and the latter 
gives a long extract from this very play. — Lib. 10, 
c. 46, p. 179. We may add, that Hermann, in his 
dissertation annexed to Heyne's Pindar, expresses 
great contempt for the metrical knowledge of the 
same scholiast. — V, 3, p. 204. The spondseic ana- 
paests of Sophocles and Euripides, instead of being 
applied to the ribald and familiar subject of the 
parabasis, are used to express the gravest and most 
elegiac subjects. — Hecuba, 157, seqq. ; Elect. (S.) 
193, seqq. 

The only authority for the age of Pherecrates is 
that of Suidas, who says that he was contemporary 
with the comic Plato. If so, he is falsely said to 
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be the inventor of the verse called Pherecratean, 
and of avjuLTTTV^igy for both these are found in the 
verses of Anacreon. But it is curious that in Od, 
30 of Anacreon, consisting wholly of Pherecrateans, 
avfiwrv^ig is studiously avoided. This song-r— a 
love song, was probably familiar to every one, and 
would make his claim to his new invention be re- 
ceived without dispute, though it is usual to find 
persons, like Horace, claiming to be originals, 
when they are only imitators. The only other 
set of continued Pherecrateans extant is found in 
S. C. T. 295. They are only six in number, and 
though symptyxis is not banished from them, it is 
plainly accidental. Horace has no continued Phe- 
recrateans, but he has thirty-five single, each fol- 
lowed by a Glyconic, and the symptyxis reigns 
throughout. Indeed in two instances, in the same 
Ode, 1, 23, consisting but of three stanzas, there is 
an hiatus between the Pherecratean and Glyconic. 
This would be of no account, if we could suppose 
that he had imitated the ^olic poets. But Horace 
was a man of art, not a musical poet, and so pro- 
bably did not make them. They are easily altered. 
That profound scholar and eminent musical writer 
Boethius, rigidly preserves the symptyxis in a poem 
that may be said to consist wholly of Pherecrateans. 
—Pag. 127, Edit. Delph. 

" Quisquis volet perennem 
Cautus ponere sedem." 



- - - V - I V - - 



i - _ _ V I V - - 
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This seems borrowed immediately from Callima- 
ehus, Epigr. 39. But the latter was indebted to 
Anaereon. 

TO poSoV TO TU)V ipdjTWV 
\y|\y — vy — Iv/— — 



« vy I vy 



However there is no doubt that Boethius had 
Anaereon in view as well as Callimachus, because 
he begins his Pherecrateans with an anapaest, in 
imitation of that elegant musical poet. 

** Simili surgit ab ortu« 
Sitis ardescit habendo^ 

So Anaereon, in a multitude of instances, as in 
Od. 42 : 

^0Jvov ovK olda SaiKTOVf 

<l>06vOV OVK o7S' ifULOV ^TOp 

# « ♦ ♦ « 

We give the third of these verses, 

-J « _ ^ « I V - if 

to show that the Iambic dimeter of Boethius is of 
the nature of a Pherecratean, and that the first and 
second verses just set down are not Ionic a minore, 
as supposed by M. Varro, being in a rhythm, 
which would jar most hideously with that of the 
Iambic. 
The verse S. 1 is a syncopated Pherecratean, 
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beginning with the anapaest of Anacreon and So- 
phocles, and therefore having anacrusis. 



v/ I V -*"•' 



Sophocles gives a verse closely resembling this, 
Antig. 1115 : 

S. iroXvdjwfjLC KaSfietag. 
A. <ri 8' virlp SiX6<l>ov irhpag. 



yj ^Kj yj JlKSL 



For oTraS in A. 1 if we write iaaira%i we shall have 
another Pherecratean unsyncopated, and having 
the first long syllable of the bacchius resolved, and 
being without anacrusis, 



\j\j\j — \j\\j\j\j-- 



If a particle which did not sufier elision, e. g. /xtv, 
were substituted for S', this verse would have ana- 
crusis like the other, but this is a matter of abso- 
lute indifference. K the aira^ Treaov of Bumey 
were admitted, the clausula would be a cretic, 
which is equally rhythmical as the bacchius. And 
if we should write the SiKopv<pov of Bacch. 302 and 
Phoen. 233, for SiXo^ov above, and which seems 
more appropriate as an epithet, that verse would 
agree with our A. 1, as altered by Burney. 



vyv/ — wvyv— \y — 



The verses 2 are also Pherecratean, S. 2 having 
an anapaest as before. 

S. 2. v/|w v|v 

A. 2. ii|:tL V V - V I 



V 
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Editions have ydrtjv in S. If we replace it by 
iyX^y^irtJVf as in Persse 887, we shall have the 
verses 3 also Pherecratean, having a eretic an- 
swering a bacchius, the last long syllable of the 
latter being resolved. 

S. 3. ii|:i V vy - v/ I ^ V - 
A. 3. ^|- \/v/-^|v-\yv 

The verses 4 are again Pherecratean, so symme- 
trical that the £ame atifiua will serve for both. 

3. ^|- V V - V I vy 

Symptyxis. reigns throughout, and there is not a 
catalectic metre in either set, except the last ; so 
that strictly speaking, cretics do not answer to 
baccbii, but ditrochees to antispasts, than which 
there is nothing more usual. However these cata- 
lectic metres retain their functions as clau&ulae, 
and the anacruses are notes of passage which con- 
nect the strains. 

It appears that MSS. and old editions have 
wiaov fl' awa^ in A, 1. Perhaps the fault lies in 
. the substantive aifia. The word alfiaSa is used by 
Sophocles, Philoct. 698, when the necessity of the 
metre requires the feminine gender. Lexicogra- 
phers say that it signifies a stream or flow of blood. 
Steph. Thes. (Barker). So also Hermann, "pro- 
fluvium." This rare word seems of the nature of 
an adjective, like all those nouns called common, 
and its substantive may be poog or pofj. So (Jivyag. 
If this could obtain credit, we may read tov for to 
in A. I, and for A. 3, 

M 
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"Spog fiiXav at/uaSa rig ttoAcv. 



v> I w 



av may, and ought, to be, left out, since there is no 
sort of possibility or contingency intended. Thanks 
to Hermann for having restored to Sophocles a 
like expression, Antig. 605, in spite of Brunck* 
So also the following, which is the reading of the 
best old MSS. and editions: 

avayKaaai Otohg 
av fxfj OiXaxriv^ ovSl eig Svvavr avrjpf 

was improperly altered by Brunck, the aspirate 
saving the hiatus. 

It was said above that a cretic might rhythmi- 
cally be antithetic to a bacchius. It cannot be 
uninteresting to inquire, whether the choruses 
a£ford examples of such, besides those just g^ven. 
It is certain that an antispast is frequently closed 
by a cretic instead of the bacchius of Pherecrates. 
S. C. T. 760, Philoct. 1157: 

/Ba/DcTae KaTaWayal* 
efiag aapKog aloXag* 

So also, Sophocles has added the cretic to the 
Glyconic, instead of the bacchius of Phalaecus. 
CEd. C. 691: 

oTcpvo^xov xOovogf ovSl juovcrov )(opo(» 

And Pindar, in a like manner, closed the Asclepiad, 

v^priXav aperav, Koi <TTe<pav(av aurrov yXvKvv. 

.s|^__.|„__v.|v-v-|-v-nl 
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A ditrochee frequently answers an antispast, and 
why not a catalectic ditrochee to a eataleetie antis- 
past ? Accordingly, we shall find several instances 
of such, though scholiasts and critics have made 
every effort to obliterate the seeming discrepancy. 
Of the moderns Hermann is the most conspicuous 
in his too confident attempts to alter the readings 
of the manuscripts. Philoct. 206 : 

S. row, <Trf/3oii Kor' avajKav 

ipwovTog' ovS' ifii \aOei j3a/oeia. 

I — V — V I vy — — 

A. irou WTaiwv vir* avajKag 
j3o^ rijXcuTTov Itaav^ rj veijg* 

V I Iv V I — vy — 

We give the verses 1 to show the use of the ana- 
crusis in A. 2. It makes A. 1 acatalectic. Ibid. 

209. There is the like in the verses S. 

» 

S. Siaarifia yap OpoeX, 

A. irpofioq. yap to Stiv6v. 
Ibid. 686 : 

S. &\\vd^ iS' ava^ltjg. 

|-v-v/|-vy--|| 

A. ipiTEi yap aWoT aXX^ . 

-I- - N^ - I V - - T 

Here is an instance of a diiambus answering to a 
ditrochee. 
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Ajax, 905 : 

A. Ovfiov ^ArpBiSaig /ucyaXcuv veiKloiv. 

Editors have introduced re before veiKttov to make 
out the bacchius. But this made the sense inex- 
plicable. By this omission, Brunek's objection to 
the natural interpretation of Stephanus falls to the 
ground. — See Brunek's note; also ^sch. SuppL 
355. 

Med. 978 : 

S. 'Ta y* ev \t^pdlv Xaj3oi;(ra. 

-I- - ^ - 1 ^ - - 1 1 

A. -rav 8' ah\ WTiK<f>(V(^Ttu. 

-h - - - I - ^ - 1 I 

This instance, which had escaped former depre- 
dators, Porson has attempted to obliterate, ^writing- 
VTreKSpafieirah although he acknowledges the for- 
mer to be the reading of all MSS. and editions. 

Choeph. 352 : 

S. traWtvKwv 81 TrlTrXoiv. 

t---t---il 

A. Zeifg yap aijuaroorayic- 

Phoeniss. 1312 : 

S. 6XojLi£vov laxYiaio, 

A. I^OVOQ) £V€IC€V ^EpiVVV(i}Vm 
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This is Porson's arrangement, which is far better 
than Ehnsley's, whose observations on these verses 
(Med. 158) are most absurd. They are scanned 
thus: 

s. I ^vH----i| 

A. |v/vvy\/vvy| — V — •jj 

Person too supposed that by reading Ivckcv for 
lv€K^ of some MSS. he might make 'Epivvvwv a 
trissyllable. I suppose he must have shortened the 
a in iaxn(Tf»)9 which is doubtful, and scanned both 
verses thus : 

But the spondee would be an unrhythmical clau- 
sula, indeed an impossible one. The verse S. is a 
syncopated Pherecratean, and this strophe has ano- 
ther, which is the very ditto of this, among several 
others of the sort, 

apa worepov aifia^ei. 

In no sort of verse are cretics oftener found an- 
tithetical to bacchii than in the syncopated Phere- 
cratean. This good arose from the total ignorance 
of that sort of verses, which put them beyond the 
reach of the spoilers. Orest. 1260 : 

S. aXXi)v (TKOTrtav Iv. — ixofiev wg OpofXg* 
A. o7kov, ev vtrvxiti (r^ayia ^oev{<r<reiv. 

M 2 
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Electr. (S.) 852 : 

S, SetvUJv re (rrvyvwv a^l- 
01 V tlSofitv a Opoeig* 



— \j \j 

— — V V/ I — V — 



•ll 

A. Tfityroig oXkoXq iyKvp- 

(rac. Ch. aajcoTTOc a Xw^a. 



— V \J v/— — 



The change of singer eflFectually prevents hiatus^ 
Verses are often divided between singers in a nian-> 
ner which displays great art. Phil. 1217 ; Ch. rl 
TTOTc ; Ph. waripa fiartinov ; Ch. wot yag ; Ph. eg 
"ASov. All these fragments put together constitute 
one syncopated Asclepiad hypercatalectic verse. 



w i i - V - I - 



This is frequent in the senarii. CEd. C. 539 ; Phil. 
2p8seqq. ; Orest. 146. 

S. AcTrroO Sovaicoc» ^fXa> (fnivei fioi* 



A. vwvov yXvKVTarav (ftepofiivif} \apiv» 

— — v^vjvy— vyvvyj — V — *! 



Editions have & ^iXa, The S) was evidently in- 
terpolated to make the syllable correspond, and 
equate their number as much as possible. If it be 
admitted we must read ^{Xc, making the adjective 
of two terminations, a well-known Atticism. — See 
Matth. G. G., and Major on Med. 60. 
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Ibid. 322 : 

S. o1.o)v 6 raXac opexOeig ippug* 

l--^"i---H^ — ,1 

A. Xafipoig iv oXtOptoiai KVfiaaiv» 
I I |-v^l| 

Ibid. 142 : 

S. airo TTjOOjSar' liceTcr*, cnro irpo fiot Koirag* 

\j \j \j — \j \ — \j \j \j — — •^ 



A. ETC filv Ifiirviu^ j3joaxi Sc ; Ch. avaarlvu* 

\j \J \J — SJ I— V/ \j vvl — v/ — *! 



The stops in A. are due to Facius. That he was 
right is proved by the authority of Euripides him- 
self. Hippol. 1241 : 

fipaxifv Srj (iloTov ifinviwv m. 

We have taken the liberty of changing the singer 
in A. to take away the hiatus, authorized, in so 
doing, by verses 166-7. He who will not admit it 
may read Si), as in the verse from Hippol., or 867', 
as below in verse 185 ; also in verse 540. 
Orest. 144 : 

• loov treiuofiai* a a 
a avpiyyog Sttwc frvoa* 

—\— v/ — v/\y|— \/ — *! 



A. tI <prig ; & raXag* oXcTc^ 
61 j3Xl^a/9a Kivfitreig. 



- V V V ipi 
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Here the verses A. reciprocate the bacchius and 
cretic with the verses S. The resolved metre of 
S. 2 may be considered as an Ionic a majore, and 
that of A. 2 a ditrochee, which is antithetical to 
the former. ''Ottwc irvoa. Aid. and MSS. Porson. 
An tig. 1115: 

S. 1. TToXvwwiJLe Ka^fidag 

vifi^aQ ayaXfiaf koI Aioq 
Tov (iapvfipefiiTa yivog. 



\j I w — v \y — — 



^|i -. vy -. I vy - vy - 

— vv/vvl — \y — •(I 

A. <tI 8' vTrip SiXo^ov irirpaq 
(rripoyp ojrwwe Xiyvirgj €v- 
Oa Ko)pVKlai vvfitjiai, 

V I \/ ~ v/ V —I— "^ I 

V - vy V 2i|i ^1 

The first syllable of our verse S. 3 does not appear 
in editions. The article is as often omitted by 
transcribers, &c. as interpolated. There is suffi- 
cient authority for its use as above. CEd. T. 190, 
"A/oca TOV fiaXepovl Trach. 208, 'ATroXXcova tov 
ivt^apirpav ; Ajax, 704, 'AttoXXwv 6 AaXioc ; Al- 
cest. 'AtSijc 6 ptkayxalraq ; Electr. (S.) 1239, rov 
aSfjLYiTav ^ApTzpLiv. He who attempts to correct 
this verse otherwise must find a long syllable to 
replace tov — a short syllable will not serve — or 
double the p. in the next word. 
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A slight correction of another verse of this sort 
will now, perhaps, have a better chance of being 
received. Trach. 848 : 

S. i} TTOi; oXoa arivei* 

A. a rorc Ooav vvni^av^ 

The verse A. is the common syncopated Pherecra- 
tean. The verse S. is evidently defective. Let us 
write Ji irov okoa Vtcn-li/ci, as below in verse 949, 

and the verse will be perfect. 

|~vy\y\y\/j — \y — •ij 

Hippol. 371: 

S. Hg ae iravr\fiipioQ SSc -xpovog filvsi. 

A. irapeSpog rj ^vvepyog aSiKU)v Ipywv. 
Ajax, 603 : 

S. 1. \eifJLO)vlq iroiq, 



- sj iLl 



-|— — vf — | — vy — v/ j — \y — •] 

A. vvv S' av i^ptvog ahrhg oi- 

ofioTaQ, (jiiXoig fiiya vivOog Bvptirat. 



\y V/ I — v/ *- 

v — V — Iv/v/— \y —I— 



€vvo)ug. " Sic Aldus et codices omnes veteres." — 
Brunck. Here the bacchius and cretic reciprocate 
as in a former example. We have ventured upon 
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writing airog to supply a lacuna in the text* 
There has been lost either an Iambus or trochee. 
Orest. 320 : 

S. lickaOetrOai Xvatrag 
fiaviadog (jtotrakiov* 

^EV fJl6\0(M}V» 

A. -ac Tiva^ag Salficjv 

KariKXytTB deivCjv wovtovy 
wg TTOvrov. 



O I w 



\y \y — 



Verses 1. - v/ - ^\- 

S. 2. I V. vy V - ii|^ 

A. 2. |\yv\/v/ — | — v- 

Verses 3. -|- - - 1 1 

The verses 2 afford examples not only of a cretic 
answering a bacchius, but of a diiambus to a di- 
trochee. We shall. not follow the example of the 
critics by endeavouring to obliterate this by altera- 
tion of the text. 
Med. 158 : 

S. Zivg fTOL t6Sb avvSiKatrsL* fifj \tav 
roKOV, Svpofjiiva fxov fivTjrav. 

A. (nrev<Tovy rlva irptv KaKwaai rwv ccroiv. 
wivOog yap fnyaXwg ro8' bpfiarai* 

The verses 1 are each compounded of an Ionic a 
majore and the syncopated Glyconic. 



V v/ — \y ~ —I— — \y — 

The verses 2 are compounded of a molossus and 
the common syncopated Pherecratean. 

I I w w^|^~-^| 
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But BvvfiTav in S. 2 is Brunck's ; ignored by all 
the MSS., which have Bvpirav; and rejected by 
Elmsley, because there was no authority for the 
word. I little doubt that Euripides wrote 6/u€vi/l- 
ravj as in Hec. 949, making an unsyncopated verse, 
having a cretic to answer the bacchius of A. 2. 

This verse has not a little perplexed the critics, 
and (jilXa in the verse which precedes A. 1 still more. 
I wonder they did not think of writing ^fXc, know- 
ing very well the Attic custom of making such 
adjectives of two terminations. 'Q, fiiopog is applied 
to Medea in this very play, v. 60. — See Monk on 
Hippol. V. 437. The substantive to ^fXc here is 
r/9o^£, itself of the masculine form. It will be per- 
ceived that we have made a slight change in the 
verse A. 1, whereby it corresponds, syllable for 
syllable, with its fellow. A still slighter change 
might sujBSce. We may write, 

OTTEVO'OV, Tl TTpiv KaKlOtTat TOlfg ((TO), 



_ , - vy - « « -. vy 



putting a molossus for the Ionic metre. 

We must add a word concerning ver. 157, about 
which the critics have raised a dust not yet allayed. 

Leniency to Jason is contrary to the whole tenor 
of the choruses of this play ; for instance, ver. 268, 

cvSffccoc yo-P iicriay iroo'iv, M^Sem. 
But Corinthian women would naturally deprecate 
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vengeance against the daughter of their king ; 
therefore keIv^) should be changed to Kelvy^ with an 
elegant reference to Katva Xexn^ which precedes. 
It would be easy to answer a trifling objection that 
may be made to this. CEd. C. 121 : 

S. Xevaaetg viv ; wpotrdipKOv. 

. aAA ov fxav ev y cjuoi. 

The verse S. can be scanned as a syncopated 
Pherecratean, and both, thus : 

S. -|--«|:i-.-. 
A. I l-v/- 



Or they can be scanned as catalectic metres. This 
would make no change in the scansion of S. ; but 
A. would be scanned thus, 



The metres which follow are obviously catalectic — 
lb. 122, wpocT^jiOiyyov, iravra^ri irXavriTag* Aldus 
et codd. vet. ; Brunck. 



Ibid. 1563 : 

S. fJiopij^ Tav irayKBvOri kcltw 

vBKpwv TrXaica, tov re Srv-yiov Sofiov. 



A. ov, S) Tag irai koI Taprapovy 
Kanvyofiai iv KaOapif) (iiivai. 



-•« __ ^ ,_ 



I ^-^ ^ -I---1 
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The verses 1 are syncopated antlspastic dimeters ; 
and each pair forms one verse — an antispastic pen- 
tameter catalectic. There are verses in this chorus 
even more artificial than the verses, (ISSQ, 1571.) 

S. 'AcSwveS, 'AtSwvev, ai (r€j3/?ai. 

S. ^.| I l-v.---,| 

A* BifvacrOai^ KvyZcurOai t i^ avrpwv* 

A. ^1-^ - - ^|ii. - - «|i - - ^ I 

It would be unrhythmical to scan S. as an Ionic 
a minore, and A. by molossi. Moreover, the 
number of syncopations would be just doubled. 
The rhythm is easily proved to be f , and there is 
an accent therefore on the middle of the first long 
note of every Ionic metre, and of the second of 
every molossus. We have ventured upon setting 
down the two last words of S. the first that occurred 
to supply an hiatus in the MSS. It appears, 
however, that one MS. has SiSovfiai^ or StSov /uoc, 
andhenceErfurdt ingeniously conjectured mSov/uai. 
Elmsley is not satisfied with this, — I^know not 
upon what grounds, tr alSovfxai would exactly suit 
the metre* Qu. a airov/iai ? 

ChcBph. 781: 

S. 1* Nvv irapaiToviiivy /loc, 

varepi Zcv, ^ccuv 'OXv/ittiwv, 

86c Tvxag^ Tvx'^tv poi icv- 

ptwg TO, (Tw^pov €& paiofiivovc cSccv 

ScaScfcaorai wav twog* 
IXaKOif Zcv* ab M viv fvXaafroiQ* 
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:, WpO 8l SflxOpWV 

tHjv i(T(a) fieXaOpwv Oig^ S) Zcv, 

hrtl fiiv fifyav apag^ 
SlSvfia KOI TpiirXa * * * ♦ 
iraXtpiroiva Oi\o)v afJLet\ljei> 

A. 1. "IffOi 8' avSpog (jitXov ttoJ- 
Xov Bvviv Z^yivT iv apfiari 
irrifiaTWVy iv S/oojuc^, tt/doct- 
TiOeig fiirpov' rig av awZofxevov pvOfiov 

Tovr iSeXv SaireSov ♦ ♦ ♦ 
avof.i{vwv irrifiaTVJV opeyfia^ 

0? T B<TiM)Oe Soifi&rwv 
TrXovTayaOfi fivxpv vofilZerB, 

kAvctc, (TVfi^poveg Ocot* 
ayBTfi Tu)v iraXai irenpayfjiivwv 
\vaaa6* alfia wpoatjiaToig SlKaig- 

The verses 1 consist of a ditrochee and Ionic a 
minore> and are syncopated. 

A species of Glyconic, having the Ionic metre for 
the diiambus, as in Hecub. 477, and other places. 
This form was probably contemplated by those 
grammarians who gave Glyconics the name poly- 
schematistous. The antispastic dimeter exhibits a 
like variety, having an Ionic a majore for the se- 
cond ditrochee, or antispast : 

Agam; 1081 ; 

ayvuvy T 'AttoXXwv CjUQC* 
|v— -^vlr- — yv| 
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The first and third verses of each song are of the 
same sort, except that S. 3 is not syncopated, and 
has a molossus for the Ionic metre. 



S. 3. | — V — \y| 

The verses 2 are antispastic dimeters hypercata- 
lectic, without anacrusis. 

The verses 4 may be called Asclepiad, having a 
diiambus for the first antispast. 



vy v/ 



I imagine we should write SiaSiKatrai in • S. 5, 
lengthening the penultimate as in Med. above, 

ZeifQ (Toi roSc (rvvSiKatTUy 

whereby the verse becomes a syncopated Gly- 
conic. 

* \j yj yj — — — — v/ o 



In verse A. 5 the final iambus has dropped out. 
If we should attempt to restore it by writing 
86vatr , or 8(8oir , we should have a Glyconic to 
correspond. 

I — V — vlv/ — vy — I 

Verse S. 6 can be scanned as a Glyconic hyper- 
catalectic with anacrusis. 

• -1 1 1- 

This anacrusis would just suffice to complete the 
defective metre of S. 5, and causes a symptyxis 
between these verses. If we transpose the two 
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last words of A. 6, we shall have an antispastic di- 
meter hypercataleetic to answer the Glyconic, of 
which it is often the representative. 

AiSoiT agrees with the verb Stanley supposes lost, 
who writes " det," and with Sog in verse S. 4. The 
verse S. 7 is defective. Three times are wanted 
to make it accord with its fellow. The most ob- 
vious method would be, to introduce adequate 
pauses which the nature of interjectibns would seem 
to allow. But I find that in other places these in- 
terjections are repeated without pause. They serve 
as short syllables, the aspirate saving the hiatus. 
Prometh. 604 : 

SvaSaifi6vu)v Sh rlvec^ oi, e t, oT iyioy fAoyovaiv. 

We set this verse down chiefly, because it is the 
same as our verse 4, with the appendage of a clau- 
sula, and serves to establish our arrangement of that 
verse different from that of editions. In S, C.T. 327, 
there are three of these inteijections answering to a 
tribrach ; and ibid. 156, 158, there are four in each 
place equivalent to an amphibrach, which takes the 
place of a creticin 158, and, 1 think, of a bacchius 
in 156. 

Nothing is more common than variation and 
error in the number of interjections in MSS. and 
editions. In this place we want a cretic, and four 
would suffice, as above, because the last can be- 
come long by position. 
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6 £ £ £ TT/OO Si StlxOpUfV. 



\j 



I \/ w V — \/ I 

Thus the Pherecratean is made out, having a bae- 
chius to answer the cretie of its fellow. 

Another method of supplying the defect would 
be to bring down to verse S. 7 the hypercatalectie 
syllable of S. 6. But it is easily seen that the 
verse A. 7, being in itself complete, renders this 
impracticable. However, the verses may be scanned 
differently, by blotting out Si in S. 6, and retaining 
the common reading of A. 6, thus, 

S. 6. |v/w [v/ — v/ — | — 

A. 6. v|v/w-.-|v.-v.-.|v. 

Here there is the most perfect symmetry. The 
final syllable of S. 6 brought down to S. 7 would, 
with two interjections only, produce the required 
cretie, and the last syllable of A. 6 would disappear 
by elision. 

This verse may be called an inverted polysche- 
matistous Glyconic, and other examples are to be 
found. Iphig. A. 250 : 

IlaXXaS^ iv fiwvvxoig cx^^* 

«|ii Vy I V - V - I 

Also the Glyconic itself. Hippol. 644 : 

wipOovra Koi Sia ira<Tag» 

But SlSoiT will not serve our purpose now, since, 
in consequence of the anacrusis of A. 6, it would 
cause an inconcinnous pause of five times to sue* 

n2 
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ceed it. We can however read SoTr' instead. This 
would render A. 5 an antispastic dimeter, made 
acataleetic by the anacrusis of A. 6. It is evident 
that the verse S. 5 may be considered such also, 
since the second metre, having its second syllable 
only long, may be considered a resolved antispast, 
as well as a diiambus. 

All editors think the edition of Aldus of great 
authority, and justly. He reads (iti/xarwv for ttii- 
fiCLTwv. It is probably the right reading. It is 
allowed that there can be rhythm in the motions of 
the body as well as in music. The soldier march- 
ing must preserve {trdj^eiv) the rhythm, as well as 
the dancer, or he is consigned to the awkward 
squad. Here also we may have the music for the 
steps (j3i|)uarwv), if we should read avojiwv for avo- 
/ulva)v with a double meaning, partly literal, and 
partly, as derived from vofiogi a tune. SaTrcSov 
must be governed by some preposition, ava or Sia 
understood; and the construction would be — rig 
av SoiT iSetv opeyfia (the stride) ai/o/ioiv firifiaTwv 
atvZofievov pvOfiov ava SaweSov rovro. 

The preposition would seem useful if not neces- 
sary for clearness. Now the reading of Aldus 
allows the introduction of this particle : 

T0VT9 iSeXvf SaTTcSov ava, 8o«r' 
avofitjjv jSij^uaroiv opeyfia. 

1 1. 

If we are not allowed to introduce the preposi- 
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tion, we must fall back upon the other reading, 

Those who knew nothing of music could not un- 
derstand any connexion between steps and rhythm, 
though perhaps as soldiers or dancers nature may 
have taught them how to preserve it. Biy/uaroiv, 
therefore, not being understood, was changed to 
vrifidTutv. ^Avofiwv being inapplicable to the lat- 
ter, was soon changed to avojusi/cov, which was, or 
might be. The particle av in A. 5 clearly shows 
that a verb in the potential mood must have been 
lost, and it would seem that the adjoining particle 
shared its fate. 

The verse S. 8 is a Glyconic hypercatalectic, 
and. A. 8 an antispastic dimeter hypercatalectic. 

S. 8. | — v/ — v|\y — \y — | — 

A. 8. ^1^ VV - X. I - V. - V. I X. 

A. 8. may be changed to a Glyconic, ending with 
a pyrrhic, equivalent to a long syllable by trans- 
posing the two first words. 

But this pyrrhic (of which hereafter), though fre- 
quent in dochmiacs, is rarely found, if ever, in 
Glyconics. There is a pause of one time between 
the verses S. 7 and 8, while there is a symptyxis 
between their fellows, but this discrepancy is of no 
moment, and if it were, it may be taken away by 
writing uauf in S. 8. The verses 9 are Pherecra- 
tean. 
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S. 9. |v--v|v/-- 

A. 9. |wv/v/ — \y| — w — 

again, having a cretic answering to a bacchius. 
Heath proposes qpag for sake of the metre. But 
the first syllable of apag is long in Orestes, 280, 
where see Porson. Indeed iEschylus has qpag in 
Agam. 786, at least editions have it so, and the 
word is certainly a spondee there; and I think 
Hermann reads ^pag here. The verses 10 are an- 
tispastic dimeter hypercatalectic, so accordant that 
the same arifiela will serve for both, 

if we fill up the vacuity in S. 10 by '^mxdpia. I 
wish it satisfied the sense as well as it does the 
metre. Lucian uses it in the sense here. Timon 
expostulating with Jupiter, says, roiyaproi qko- 
\ovOa Trig paOvfiiag r hriy^ipia KOfiiZy irap avTOJV, 
ovTB OvovTog in <toi Tivog^ &c. And the words of 
this same chorus, in another prayer to Jupiter, are 
in favour of it, verse 253 : 

— S) Zev — woOev 
£?€£C ofioiag x^'/^oc evOoivov yipag» 

The verse S. 1 1 is a Glyconic hypercatalectic, an- 
swered by an antispastic dimeter hypercatalectic. 

S. 11. Iv/ v|\/ — V — I — 

A. |\y vy| — v/ — vl — 

Although two verses only of the eleven were ne- 
cessary for our purpose here, we have given them 
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all on account of their acknowledged difficulty. 
Scholefield, in his note on our seventh verse (his 
776th), says, " Si stropham /3' hie incipere statua- 
mus, antistr. j3' ubi sit quaerenda nescio." And 
Heath, ^^ Quisquis ezperimentum &cere vult, is 
statim deprehendet ne unum quidem horum ver- 
suum ullis machinis antithetico ita exaequari posse, 
ut utrorum aut idem aut par sit metnim. Pauwio 
certe haec tentanti infelicissimi cesserunt conatus." 
Thanks to this difficulty, which put them beyond 
the reach of the Tricliniuses and Pauwiuses, for 
preserving so many examples of antispastics an- 
swering to Gly conies, and cretics to bacchii, which 
would otherwise have been long ago obliterated by 
transposition, substitution, and various other ma- 
chinery (machinis). 

I cannot pass by another difficult place in this 
play, V. 942. All the critics have been at work at 
it except Blomfield, who gives up the correction or 
explanation as being beyond his sagacity. Heath's 
opinion of them is, ^^ Hsec adeo misere corrupta 
sunt ut nee metrum, nee constructionem, nee sen- 
tentiae vel umbram, expiscare detur." 

S. 1. VTTO SuoTv fiLarrropoiVi 

2. « ♦ ♦ » ♦ 

3. dvaotfiov TV')(ag, 

A. a^ev aSoXwg doXtav 

PXawTOfiivav ev xpovoiQ 
Outrav iirolxirau 

Scholefidid praises Hermann for the correction 
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-XpovKrOaifTav. It is a wonder he did not know 
that it is due to Heath. Unluckily for the mo- 
dem improvement of these verses, those of the 
MSS. can be scanned, and the altered ones cannot. 
S. 1 is a common dochmiac verse. 



and the antistrophical can be made commensurate, 
by the dialysis or anaclasis of the long vowel w. 

I — \y W V —I— \J \J — 

This verse, A. 1, will be recognized as the com- 
mon syncopated Pherecratean, for which see pp. 84, 
seqq. So that here also we have the bacchius an- 
swering to the cretic. 

Euripides also gives instances of this sort of re- 
solved Pherecratean. Phoen. 1303, I3I8 : 

S. apa iroripov aijia^ei, 

I V vy v/ v/ vy ^\^ *]{ 

A. 'ixa\ov Itti (jtpiv r{kvBiTr\v* 

\ \j \j \j \j \j — — v/ \/ — •! I 

Orest. 320 : 

fiavtaSoQ (jiOtraXioVf 
I \y V V — — — \y w — 

The verses A. 2 and 3 can be scanned thus : 

— V/ V — I — \> — 



i.Li v/ v/ - \/ I - 



consisting of an inverted polyschematistous Gly- 
conic and a dochmius, the latter evidently agreeing 
with its fellow. Hence it appears that ByxovKrOeX" 
aav is required ; and truly it is questionable whe- 
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ther any other alteration is necessary. With this, 
as much sense can be ^^ fished out" as from several 
other places of this author ; SoXiav would relate to 
the plan laid by Ciytemnestra for Agamemnon, 
V, 886, SoXoiQ oXov/icfl' Sxnrep av BKrelvafiBv ; ciSo- 
Xoic to her want of stratagem to avoid the snare 
laid for her ; jSXaTrrojulvav would assign the cause, 
viz. being demented by the gods, or by the god, 
which is Heath's meaning; and eyxpovKTOalffav 
would assign the natural, first or proximate, cause 
of it, viz. that a long continuance in guilt, or being 
a long time unpunished ifor it, is apt to throw those 
who dread it off their guard ; a^ev eirolx'^Tai would 
signify the unfriendly visit of Apollo and his at- 
tendant. 

The verse A. 1 would bear a^Bvov, meaning, 
as applied to Ciytemnestra, '' without a friend to 
assist ;" and the verse A. 2, 0€ot; for Iv. 

A. 1. -^1- v/ V v/ vr i|^ vy w - 



— — V vy — V I — \/ — 



The critic is to be pitied who would destroy the 
^^ Concordia discors" of A. 1, by alteration as Heath, 
or by referring aSoXtjg to Apollo, as others. 

We shall conclude this subject by the analysis 
of songs which have been hitherto misarranged. 
The old arrangement showed a good deal of me- 
trical knowledge, but little rhythmical. One or 
two dissonant clausula^ made another arrangement 
necessary, and it was not difficult to £eJ1 on the 
following. 
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Hippol. 729 : 

S. 1. 'AXijSarofc vTTo KSvOfiunn 

2. yevolfiavf %va fit Trrs/oov- 

3. <rav opviv Oeog ev irror 

4. vaig ayiXaiaiv Oelii* 

5. apBelfiv S* £iri ttovtcov 

6. KVfia rag 'ASpiijvac 

7* aicragy ^HpiSavov ff v^wp. 

8. ivBa 7rop<l>vpeov (rraXaff' 

9. <TOV(r aig olSfia narpog rpt- 

10. Tokaivai KOpaif ^aidov- 

1 1 . roc ocfcr({>, SaKpvtav rag 

12. riXBKTpOftfaeig avyag* 

A. 'EtnraplSwv 8' IttI /ui|Xo<nro- 
poi; aicrav avv<raifUf rav 
*Aoc8av, 7v' 6 TTOvrojul- 
S(uv iropfftvpeag Xtfivag 
vavTaig ovic e0^ oSov vl/tisiy 
(re/ivov ripfiova KVpiov 
ovpavoVi Tov "AtXoc ?X^*» 
icp^vae r' ajx^pomai \iov 
rai Xrivog fieXaOpwv Tra- 
/oa KOiraigy iv' 6X/3ioSa>- 
/ooc aS^EC ZaOia yBiiv 
BvSaifiovlav Otoigm 

Verses 4 and 12 are syncopated Pherecratean, of a 
common form (see pp. 84, seqq.), 

S. 4. ii|i w w - i|i - - 
S, 12. ^\^ - WW iji - - 

A. 4. •,!« - w w i|s -- 
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having the first metre in each a resolved antispast. 
The verses 6 are regular Pherecrateans : 

S. 6, |-v^ — v|v — -^l 
A. 6. |v/ — w|v — •^l 

Verse 10 is a polyschematistous Glyeonic : 

Iv— — w | — ^ v/— I 

Verses 2, 5, 7, and 8 are Glyeonies, and the rest 
are antispastie dimeters, all of obvious scansion. 
Verse 9 has a molossus for the first of the two an- 
tispasts. 

These syncopated Pherecrateans have not undis- 
puted possession of the verses 4. Lascaris and 
three manuscripts have ayekaimf and Aldus, an 
authority of great weight, writes iroravaig. Sub- 
stituting these, we have 

-trav opviv 0€oc €V ttoto- 
vaig ayiXaKTL Oeiri* 

consisting of a Glyeonic and an Anacreontic cho- 
riambic. 

|x/ vlv/ — V — I 

It is not difficult to make the antistrophical verses 
accord satisfactorily with these. But the unanimity 
of the MSS. forbids tampering with them. 

Verse 12 of the antistrophe differs from its fel- 
low. It must be scanned thus, as an Ionic a ma- 
jore: 

I vv|-V/-*l| 

o 
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The scansion of S. 12 produces a metre which 
must be considered either as a resolved antispast, 
or diiambusy neither of which seems suflSciently 
congenial with the Ionic a majore to be antithetical 
to it. Indeed if we could consider the second syl- 
lable of -nXeicrpoftfaug short, there would be all re* 
quisite accordance, for the resulting metre 



- V V/ V -^ -s 



may be considered as a resolved Ionic a majore or 
ditrochee. Perhaps it is not such a solecism to 
shorten this syllable, at least in the choruses. 
'RXiKTpvvjv has its second syllable short at least 
four times in Hesiod A. There are cogent reasons 
for shortening the first of Xiicrptov in Iph. A. 545, 
Med. 444. The first of rrvfifftopag must be short- 
ened in Orest. 802; of avinri^^pafnai in Antig. 
a/iirXaKia frequently shortens its first syllable. The 
modem critics have unnecessarily changed it (the 
reading of all the manuscripts) to airXaKia. Ho- 
race, a Martinet in respect to rules, shortens a 
vowel before 8cr, and str. The rule that a vowel 
cannot be shortened before two consonants unless 
they can begin a word (Clark. Hom. B, 537), is 
contradicted by various instances, vioxfioQi riKfiapy 
aKfifii pvOfioQj aXici), &c. Those who speak Irish 
only uniformly introduce a vowel, in pronuncia- 
tion, between two consonants. I have often thought 
that a similar practice of the ancients may have 
been the reason why a vowel was made long by 
position, there being in fact two short syllables in- 
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Stead of one. An Irishman could not pronounce 
" dargan" but as " daragan." This power depends 
in a great degree upon habit. An Englishman or 
an Athenian may be able to shorten " lectron," 
but an Irishman, or a Dorian (perhaps) must say 
" lecteron." Thus, to pronounce harm, charm, 
&c.vas one syllable, we are obliged to suppress the 
r, and to lengthen the syllable. In a musical point 
of view, it would answer as well to pronounce it 
harum, of two short syllables, as customary with 
the Anglo-Irish, catching a little of the spirit of 
the genuine Irish. 

But truly there seems something very objection- 
able in S. 12. AaKpv(ov avyag is a strange mode 
of expressing tears. Avya is an abstract term, and 
like all other such, has no plural. When used in 
the plural it changes its signification, and stands 
for the concrete. Thus the splendours of royalty 
is an allowable expression, meaning the splendid 
things of royalty ; but the splendours of gold, of 
purple, or of robes, be they ever so numerous, is 
improper, and never used. Thus aiya TriwXwv 
(Med. 979) is proper; avyai ttIttXwv, not. In 
Hecub. 1143, Orest. 813, it signifies the sun's 
rays. Aiog avyag, concluding II. 13, I imagine, 
signifies the stars ; but Heyne's meaning, " the 
cether," will equally serve our purpose. This 
enables us to explain a difficulty in Hecub. 914. 
'Ev^Trr/oaiv avyag signifies the bright image in the 
looking-glass, called aripfiovag, because it ad- 
vaneed or retreated without limit, according to the 
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position of the object. Hence probably Euripides 
did not write such a solecism, but rather 

producing an Ionic a majore, to answer its fellow^ 
but having a bacchius for the cretic. 

It may be said that the meaning here requires 
the concrete, since it must have been real tears 
which were dropped. Doubtless, ^aKpvwv avyag 
can have that signification, but SaKpvtov aif yav can 
not. Nothing is more common than the abstract 
put for the concrete. Thus Horace, Od. 2, 18, 
shows that for " servitus nova" he intended ** servi 
novi," by making " priores", (servi) relative to it in 
the next clause. In SaKpviDv avyag^ the concrete 
avyag could not stand for tears, but for some ad- 
junct of them, such as the gleams shot from them, 
which would make the sense absurd. Aibg avyag 
may stand for the stars, but aarrpwv avyag could 
not, though aarrpojv avyo may. 

The sense would seem to allow no pause after 
verse 8, as we have scanned them. But I have 
observed a multitude of instances of a disregard to 
this accommodation in the choruses. If a pause 
succeeded the hypercatalectic syllable of A. 8, the 
like should follow S. 8. If so, the elision would 
be absurd, there being a space of four times for the 
suppressed syllable. Therefore the verse S. 8 ends 
with a trochee, which indicates a suspended or 
spoiled cadence, with which the cadence of A. 8 
may be made to accord by the pitch of the note. 
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and a suspensive cadence is more appropriate to 
the place than any other. Making this pause, we 
must arrange the three last verses of A. thus : 

A. 9. Zf}voc fii\a6po)v irapa fcof- 

10. Tatg^ cv' oX^toSwpog av^ei 

11. ZaOia "X^ijv Bvdatfiovtav Oiolg. 






The first of these verses is a prosodiac; the second 
a Glyconic hypercatalectic, or Hippocratean ; and 
the third, an epionic a majore : all good verses are 
true, to which there can be no objection, either 
metrical or rhythmical. 

Now, if it can be shown that these verses are es- 
sentially the same as the verses of the Alcaeic 
strophe, it must be allowed to have great weight 
in establishing this latter mode^ of scansion for 
them. It will suffice to set down three verses of 
that strophe : Ale. Ode 4, (Giles edit.) 

2. TO filv yap ivOev icvfia icvXivSerai, 

3. TO 8' ivOev' afifiiQ 8' av to fiiaaov 

4. vat fftoprifieOa <rvv fiekalvt^* 

The verse 2 is regularly scanned thus, as an 
epionic a majore : 



Vy— V — I \J \J I — \J — 



The only difference between this and A. 9 above, 
is, that the latter has an Ionic a minore for the 
diiambus, which is as nothing. Euripides gives 

o 2 
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another instance of this sort of ver^e in the same 
play, putting a ditrochee for the Ionic a majore, a 
legitimate substitute for it, v. 154 : 

XexiwVf fi i;avj3ari}c rig InXevaev* 

1 1 



vv/—— l—vy — wv 



It is curious that, conversely, he puts the diiambus 
for the Ionic a minore of the Sapphic strophe, or 
the third epitrite for the second, in this play, 
V. 137: 

AiifitiTpog iiKTag Sifiag ayvov ?<tx**v, 

—I— — w — I — wv/ — |\y m 

^atveral fioi k^voc ttrog deoiac. 



*i|*l v 1— \/v — Iv M 



This is a favourite verse with all the tragic poets : 
Antig. 806, 823, and passim. We have abeady 
shown, p. 81, that verse 3 is scanned thus: 



3. vy I - V - i|:i - x/ - I - 



This hypercatalectic syllable is to be transferred to 
the next verse, which will then become a prosodiac 
verse, closed by a bacchius. 



From this latter take away the clausula due to its 
place as closing the stanza, and you have the verse 
9. From verse 3 take away the indifferent ana- 
crusis, and you have the verse 10, the same, but 
unsyncopated. Alcseus also gives this verse un- 
syncopated, Od. 4, v. 7, 
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Xa?0oc Si wav StaSriXov vSriy 



— — W — V/ IV/ — w— — 



which we shall hereafter prove to be the true read- 
ing. Euripides has barely inverted the order of the 
verses. 

It can be proved that the regular scansion of the 
Alcseic verses was as above — that sometimes an ar- 
bitrary pause was made after the fifth syllable of the 
first pair of verses of the strophe, and the last of 
the third, whereby some variation was caused in 
the regular scansion. Sophocles also sometimes 
borrowed from the verses of the Alcseic strophe, as 
may be seen in p. 82. 

I do not assert that a trochee or pyrrhic may not 
sometimes serve in this rhythm, in lieu of a perfect 
cadence. Its imperfection may possibly have been 
lessened, if not taken away, by dwelling on the 
same musical note for the two syllables — the key- 
note. 

But since the strophical verses are legitimate, 
such is the power of the epiploce, and as it is not 
impossible that Euripides may have been guilty of 
a solecism, we ought to endeavour to patch the 
verse A. 12 so as to agree with S. 12. Brunck's 
OvaToig is insipid, and Hermann's laOXoig still 
more so, Euripides must have had Homer and 
his Phseacians in view. He remembered that the 
gods came down to visit them ivapyeig, and ban- 
queted with them, seated at the same table, Od. ty, 
210; and there are other reasons assigned for in- 
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creasing^ the felicity of the gods: — 1. Streams of 
ambrosia flowed for them ; and 2, because, accord- 
ing to Homer, the beds of the ancients were placed 
near the wall, Euripides places the couches of the 
gods on the verge of the horizon, and provides mur- 
muring and cooling streams for them there, so 
great a luxury in warm climates. Hence, Horace's 
"prope rivum somnus." Homer provides a like 
luxury for the palace of Alcinous, Od. ij. 130. 

'Ev 8l Svoi Kprjvai' ri fxlv t ava ici}7rov awavra 
SicfSvarac, ri S* eripioOev vir* avXrig ovSov cij<Tt 
npbg Sofiov i^ijXijv- 

How did it come to pass that in A. 12 those saga- 
cious critics did not think of reading Oeoiaiv, making 
it a dyssyllable ? or 0et;oic» meaning the ayxiOeotg. 
There is a flaw in the verse A. 7 : 



— \j \ \j — \j — \ — 



The anacrusis produces a pause of five times be- 
tween it and A. 6, while there is none at all be- 
tween the corresponding strophical verses, and 
further, this pause would cause an unrhythmical 
clausula in verse 6. We may take this away by 
blotting out T , whereby the second syllable of 
Kprivai would be shortened. Indeed there is little 
doubt but that it may be shortened without this, as 
is indicated by the accent, and commonly done by 
Anacreon, e. g, Od. 39 : 

Oiaau) ripwojiai Kovpwvy 



\j ^ ^ \j v — — 
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The knowledge of anapaestics has discovered that 
at was often shortened even in the middle of a word. 
— Gaisf. Heph. 216 ; Monk, Hippol. 170. Or the 
blemish may be taken away by making afifipoalai 
a trisyllable, and scanning thus : 



V — v-~ 



There are several examples of synizesis already 
established by critics, and when the choruses are 
better known the number will certainly be in- 
creased. — See Porson, Orestes, 393. There is a 
diflSculty not unlike this in antistrophe /3' of this 
chorus : 

av0* Sjv oitx Odlwv ipuf 
Ttov deivq. jtpivag 'A0/ooS(- 
Tag v6<y^) icarefcXa<r0i}, 

The obvious scansion of these verses is, 



~|— — \j \ \j — \j 



— — \j I v/ ^ \y — 



_ v/ — V/ I v/ 



But any one who looks at the rniiiHa^ and observes 
the chasm of five times dividing the word epwrtov^ 
must see that Euripides could never have intended 
a thing so barbarous; the rather as there is no 
such pause in the strophe, and as we see that the 
Pherecratean is furnished with a ditrochee, to pre- 
vent a like improper pause between the second and 
third verses, which should be made, if its metre 
were an antispast heptasemus. Hence the verse 
cannot be scanned as above. 
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The strophical verse antithetical to the first is 
c5 XavKOTTTepe Kpri<rlai 

and since it is quite common to make this inter-* 
jection extra metrum, i. e. anacrusis^ and with this 
the antithetical syllable must, of course, corres- 
pond; I take such to be the remedy in this case, and 
scan thus : 



V> V *- v/ — 



E.\^ V I \/ - w - 



\j 



\ — \j — \J 

Some flaw seems to have been anciently perceived 
in verse A. 2, by some who had more rhythmical 
knowledge than they bequeathed to their suc- 
cessors, for the editions of Lascaris and Aldus have 
Seiva. This would take away the blemish objected 
to, and it can be nothing more inconcinnous that 
a diiambus should follow an Ionic a majore, than 
that it should follow a ditrochee. Certainly the 
antithetical metre, which is a ditrochee, affords no 
obstacle to the Ionic a majore, and this metre pre- 
dominates in the verses which follow. 

Even if a word were not divided this pause of 
five times would be objectionable, because it would 
produce an unrhythmical clausula, and the two 
verses should be looked upon as forming an asynas- 
tete. Indeed such verses are occasionally found, 
but probably the discordance of the clausulae is for 
the most part due to errors of the text. Thus in 
CEd. Col. 7i5, editions give 
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XavfffTei viv Moptov AioQf 
X a yXavKfijirig ^AOava 

ii| ^ I v - v/ - 



- V I v/ - - 



But the good Aldus banishes this discordance, by 
his manner of writing ver. 704, whereby the verses 
would be arranged and scanned thus : 

1. 6 yap eiaopCjv KVKkog Xeva- 

2. o-££ viv Mopiov Atoc, 

3. ^' a yXavKfiJirig 'Aflava. 



\y — vy — . 



^— \j\/l — \j — 



i i - _ v/ I v/ - - 



By cutting off the first syllable for anacrusis, 
which belongs of right to the preceding verse — 
ver. 1 is an inverted Glyconic ; ver. 2, an Ionic a 
majore, rendered acatalectic by the anacrusis of 
ver. 3, a Pherecratean, all proceeding without any 
pause, by symptyxis and epiploce. The verses 
above, however, are the least objectionable of the 
sort, because they, together, form the verse called 
Priapeian by Hephsestion, and an asynartete. 

oivov S* i^iwLov fcaSov vvv, Safipiog ipoi<r<rav» 

Neither this verse, however, nor the other example 
he gives, indisputably proves that the verses are 
asynartete, the syllables making them asynartete 
being doubtful. 

In the chorus, Equit. 972, there are three in- 
stances of divisions of words, the parts of which, 
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according to the obvious and regular scansion, 
would be separated by pauses of five times. One 
is, 

aXXa Koi ToS' cywyc flav- 

fiaZ^9 fVQ vofiovalag 

I — V — vlv— VZ — I f^^ •^ 
i!.|±l V I V/ - V - I 

Here we must either write iyto, which will produce 
an antispastic dimeter, or make vo- one syllable, 
which will make a molossus and diiambus in the 
second verse. 

Brunck has taken away another of those barba- 
rous pauses, by writing 

Trjv AtopKTTi fiovriv apfior- 
reaOai OajULa Tfjv Xvpav. 



— — w v/ — \/ — 



He probably followed the MSS., and was un- 
warily right. However in his note he expresses 
regret for the offence, and will introduce Sv. 
Others read Iv. The other case may be easily 
managed. If something be not done to these 
verses, we must conclude that Aristophanes in- 
tended to give a practical specimen of the " pig's 



music." 



The reader will be at no loss in finding other 
examples of those absurd or inconcinnous breaks. 
We shall give here but one more* Agam. 418, 
435: 
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1/0/061 iraa 'A^/ooS(ra. 
A. r£i5x») icai ^TToSoc fcc cic&f- 

A pause of five times separates the verses S., vfhile 
there is none possible between the verses A. 'Ev 
may be blotted out in S. 1, — axnvia^c made a 
dissyllable. Either process would make a Gly- 
conie answer to an antispastic dimeter. Perhaps 
the true mode is to transpose the first words of S. 
2, which would produce a verse to be scanned 
thus: 



\j \j I \y 



I cannot but think but that we should have 
many Ionic a majore Pherecrateans, but for the 
spoilers. For how does it come to pass that we 
find so many of the syncopated sort, and none of 
the pure ? Doubtless because the latter being un- 
known to them, were beyond their reach. 
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